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Dreamed of Good Shall Be 


Extract from “Abt Vogler” 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist: 
Not its semblance, but ttself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself 


in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard: 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear 
it by-and-by. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered 
or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that sing- 
ing might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the 
weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 
the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ‘tis we 
musicians know. 
Robert Browning. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT 
A Symposium, Edited by 


HAMILTON HOLT i GEORGE C. HOLT 
, anc 
President of Rollins College ° 


Director of the Conference 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


Issued by the Rollins College Conference on World Government 
(March 11-16, 1946, Winter Park, Fla.) 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

The atomic bomb and other applications of science and tech- 
nology to modern warfare have made it so destructive that the out- 
break of another major war must be prevented. 

Atomic secrets cannot be kept for more than a few years by 
any nation or small group of nations; nor can there be any ade- 
quate military defense against a surprise attock capable of paralyz- 
ing the country and peoples attacked. 

There can be no absclute guarantee that peace will be main- 
tained as long as any nation has the sovereign right to decide ques- 
tions of war and peace for itself. 

If nations live under the permanent threat of war each sov- 


ereign state will inevitably become more and more totalitarian; 
thus depriving its citizens of more and more personal liberty. 

No nation-state can today hope to be strong enough, sovereign 
enough, to protect its citizens from war. Twice in one generation 
the United States has been forced to enter a war which the people 
wished to avoid. , 
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Peace is not merely the absence of war but the presence of jus- 
tice, of law, of order—in short, of government. 

World peace can be created and maintained only under world 
law universal and strong enough to establish justice and prevent 
armed conflict between nations. 

The only way by which a people can assure its survival and pre- 
serve its liberties is to create with the other peoples a world govern- 
ment—a constitutional federal government—to which shall be 
delegated the powers necessary to maintain the general peace of the 
world based on law and justice. 


THE ARGUMENT 

The United Nations as now constituted is a league of sovereign 
states. As such, it is not a world government, and therefore can- 
not by law prevent armed conflict ‘between nations and establish 
justice and security. Nevertheless, it is the greatest step yet taken by 
mankind towards world peace. Since the Charter provides for 
amendments, every effort should be made to transform the United 
Nations into a world government. 

Such objectives cannot, we know, be reached over-night. ‘The 
difficulty of building support within each nation for a world gov- 
ernment is multiplied by the diversity of cultures, governments, 
and institutions among the nations. 

But a start must be made. It must be made now. It must be 
made with the tools at hand. It must be directed, in the first 
instance, at the removal of the haunting fear and suspicion with 
which atomic weapons and weapons of similar destructiveness afflict 
mankind. The United States has the opportunity and duty to take 
the lead in proposing such_constructive measures as are necessary 
to that end. It is with these considerations in mind that we make 
the proposals which follow. 


THE OBJECTIVES 

We propose that a General Conference of the United Nations 
be called as provided in Article 109 of the Charter to draft amend- 
ments accomplishing the following objectives: 

1. That the United Nations be transformed from a league of 
sovereign states into a government deriving its specific powers 
from the peoples of the world. 

2. That the General Assembly be reconstituted as the legislative 
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branch of the world government, in which the citizens of the 
member states are represented on an equitable basis. 

3. That the General Assembly, in addition to its present func- 
tions, shall have power: 

(a) To make laws prohibiting or otherwise controlling weapons of 
mass destruction and, so far as necessary for that purpose, regulating the 
uses of atomic energy. 

(b) To make laws providing for such inspection as is necesary or 
appropriate to the execution of the foregoing powers. 

(c) To provide for appropriate civil and criminal sanctions for the 
laws enacted pursuant to the foregoing powers. 

(d) To provide and maintain such police forces as are necessary for 
law enforcement. 

4. That independent judicial tribunals be created with jurisdic- 
tion over cases and controversies arising under laws enacted by the 
General Assembly or involving questions concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Charter of the United Nations. 

5. That a Bill of Rights be designed for the protection of per- 
sons affected by laws enacted by the General Assembly. 

6. That the Security Council be reconstituted as the executive 
branch of the world government with the power (a) to administer 
and insure the enforcement of the laws, and (b), under the direc- 
tion of the General Assembly, to perform its present functions as 
defined in the Charter. 

7. That the powers not delegated to the General Assembly be 
reserved to the member states. 

THE ConcLusions 

We believe these to be the minimum requirements necessary for 
the creation of a world government capable of averting the catas- 
trophe of another war in the atomic era. The present United 
Nations Charter does not meet these minimum requirements. 

The establishment of a world government representative of the 
peoples of the world must be accompanied by a broad program of 
mass education and the free exchange of knowledge among them. 

Only world government, even in the limited terms here advo- 
cated, can bring the peace in which the peoples can mature to the 
full responsibility by which they can realize their destiny as free 
men. 

SIGNERS OF THE APPEAL 

S. K. Allison, Chairman, Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of 

Chicago. 
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Ray Stannard Baker, Official biographer of Woodrow Wilson. 

Joseph H. Ball, United States Senator from Minnesota. 

Charles G. Bolte, Chairman, The American Veterans Committee, Inc. 

James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO. 

William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Albert Einstein, Theoretical Physicist, Princeton, N. J. 

Brooks Emeny, President, Council on World Affairs, Cleveland. 

Robert M. Gaylord, Chairman of the Executive Committee, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Carl A. Hatch, United States Senator from New Mexico. 

W. T. Holliday, President, Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 

George C. Holt, Director, Rollins College Conference on World 
Government. 

Hamilton Holt, President, Rollins College. 

Frank A. Juhan, Chancellor, University of the South, Bishop of 
Florida. 

Charles M. LaFollette, Member of Congress from Indiana. 

Louis L. Mann, Rabbi, Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 

Alexander Meikeljohn, former President of Amherst College; United 
States delegate to UNESCO. 

Cord Meyer, Jr., Member Executive Council of “World Federalists, 
U.S. A 

John R. Mott, President, World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s. 

G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop of Albany, Chairman, World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches. 

Claude Pepper, United States Senator from Florida. 

I. I. Rabi, Nobel Prize winner; Nuclear Physicist; Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Emery Reves, Author, “The Anatomy of Peace.’ 

Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop, Archdiocese of Chicago; Founder 
of Catholic Youth Organization. 

Preston Slosson, Historian, University of Michigan; Secretary, Rollins 
College Conference on World Government. 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, Atomic Physicist, Princeton University. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Minister, Christ Church, New York; Chairman, 
World Peace Commission of the Methodist Church. 

Raymond Swing, Radio Commentator; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Americans United for World Government. 

Charles W. Tobey, United States Senator fram New Hampshire. 

Harold C. Urey, Discoverer of heavy hydrogen, Nobel Prize winner. 

Carl van Doren, Author, Historian. 

H. Jerry Voorhis, Member of Congress from California. 

Owen D. Young, former Chairman of the Board of Directors, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 
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HOW THE CONFERENCE CAME ABOUT 
BY HAMILTON HOLT 


(Hamilton Holt, President of Rollins College, has for over forty 
years been one of the American leaders in the movement for Fed- 
eral Government and has written and lectured much on the sub- 
ject.—The Editors. ) 

The United States of America was first established under the 
Articles of Confederation. It failed because it over-zealously 
guarded the sovereignty of the thirteen states. Each state had one 
vote and it was necessary that nine out of the thirteen states should 
approve any measure. The United States could not directly levy 
taxes or raise armies, so after ten years the Confederation was 
scrapped and a Constitutional Convention was called in 1787 at 
Philadelphia to make “a more perfect union.” This convention 
framed the present Constitution under which the United States has 
ever since lived and thrived. It granted the Federal Government 
much sovereignty at the expense of the states, which included the 
vital power to levy taxes and raise armies. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, framed at Paris in 
1919, was exactly in the same stage of political evolution that the 
Articles of Confederation were in 1787. It failed for precisely 
the same reason, namely because the League of Nations had no 
power to carry out by force its decrees, force being left to the 
initiative of the sovereign member states. Thus when Japan in- 
vaded China and Italy seized Ethiopia and Hitler started on his 
ruthless program of conquering the nations of Europe one at a 
time, the League members refused to carry out their obligations 
under the Covenant. The League did not fail. Its members did. 

I was one of the founders of the League to Enforce Peace which 
Colonel House repeatedly told me converted Woodrow Wilson 
to the League of Nations idea, who in turn had more to do with 
the establishment of the League than any other man. When it 
was proposed to call a World Conference at San Francisco to 
remedy the defects of the Covenant of the League of Nations, I 
journeyed across the continent to see my life’s dream come true and 
to witness the birth of the United Nations, as I had been at Paris 
to witness the birth of the League of Nations. I especially hoped 
that the United Nations would perfect the defects of the League 
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of Nations as the Constitutional Convention of 1787 did for our 
Articles of Confederation, namely to turn a Confederation into a 
Federation. The San Francisco Conference did not do this. The 
Charter of the United Nations was fortunately able to improve 
by about 25 per cent the Covenant of the League, but all sov- 
ereignty was still retained by the member nations. The United 
Nations is subject therefore to the same dangers that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was, namely, that its aggressor nations 
would not hesitate to break their obligations, and the nations com- 
mitted to peaceful settlement would not have the courage to use 
their forces to suppress the aggressor nations until the situation had 
got out of control and universal war was the only remedy left. 

While in San Francisco I took the opportunity of calling the 
attention of many of the delegates to paragraph 6 of section B of 
chapter 8 of the Dumbarton Oaks proposal, afterwards adopted in 
the Charter that “in order to enable urgent military measures to be 
taken by the Organization there should be held immediately avail- 
able by the members of the Organization national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement action.” There 
was nothing in this statement to prevent the proposed air force to 
be handed completely over to the United Nations as the begin- 
ning of the long hoped for “international police” and as a beach- 
head in world government. Such an air force would naturally be 
paid by the United Nations, serve under the United Nations flag, 
and wear the United Nations uniform. It would be a visible and 
inspiring symbol of at least a beginning of sovereignty delegated to 
the United Nations and give it power and prestige as nothing else. 
Although many delegates approved of my suggestion in theory it 
was evidently politically premature at the time, for I found no 
delegation who would openly sponsor it. 

. But no sooner had the conference adjourned than the atomic 
bomb burst upon the world. Then for the first time the consid- 
eration of world government was transferred from a theoretical 
to a practical ideal. 

When I returned from San Francisco I made various addresses 
during the summer and fall, pointing out that there must be some 
form of World Government at once established if atomic energy 
was to be controlled. At one of these addresses in Winter Park 
before the University Club a member, Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr., 
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sought me out and asked if I thought $25,000 would help in 
translating these ideas into practical statesmanship. The result was 
the calling of the Rollins College Conference on World Govern- 
ment. Mr. Miller suggested, though he did not make it a condi- 
tion, that Rollins College be brought into the program in some 
fitting way. Hence, the College acted as host and invited a group 
of some forty men all told to meet in Winter Park in March and 
consider what form of World Government was adequate to pre- 
vent the possibility of atomic bombs destroying civilization. As the 
scientists had already assured us there was no military defense 
against the bomb and if it was to be controlled at all it must be 
controlled in the political sphere, which meant actually the abolition 
of war as an instrument of national policy, every man approached 
was invited on condition that he believed in World Government 
sufficient to control atomic energy. All who accepted and came, 
agreed to this condition. 

My experience as one of the founders of the League to Enforce 
Peace a generation ago was of great aid in helping us decide upon 
the constitution and procedure of the Conference. We decided to 
limit the number of conferees to about twenty because twenty peo- 
ple is about the limit that can confer. More than twenty is un- 
wieldy and means oratory. 

So we invited about forty of the most distinguished men repre- 
senting all phases of political, civil and cultural life to attend our 
Conference, knowing that at the last minute some of them could 
not come. About twenty-five assembled in Winter Park. I made 
it clear to them that they were under no obligation whatsover to 
Rollins College and the entire procedure was completely within 
their control. I cannot single out any delegate who in any sense 
dominated the Conference. The Appeal is the joint product of all 
the delegates, and I am happy to say the Appeal was unanimously 
endorsed by those who were present and by the few others who 
were invited but who could not, at the last moment, come. If I 
singled out any I should say that the style of the document, which 
has the greatness of simplicity, was due perhaps more to Mr. Carl 
van Doren than anyone else, while the seven points under the 
general title of “Objectives” were first drafted by Justice William 
O. Douglas and were adopted almost exactly as he dictated them. 
Before the delegates arrived a group of eleven of our best stu- 
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dents were appointed from the history and government classes 
who were excused from one course a day for the winter term and 
drafted a plan for an ideal world government which later re- 
ceived many encomia from the official delegates. 

The Conference decided not to start and turn itself into a new 
organization to promote world government as the League to En- 
force Peace did a generation ago but to support the organizations 
already in existence and springing up on every hand. Rollins Col- 
lege, however, has tentatively agreed to set up an Institute of 
World Government, mainly of a research and educational nature, 
which will attempt in a modest way to be of service to all organiza- 
tions and people working in the field by means of research, the col- 
lection of a library and other methods. Such an Institute would be 
the servant of all the various groups now working in the field 
rather than a separate propagandistic organization acting as a rival 
to those now in existence. It hopes to have courses given in the 


+ College on world government and allied subjects and perhaps cal] 


a conference once a year to take stock of the progress of World 
Government and suggest the next steps in the political evolution 
of the world. But this is still tentative. 


: 

} The contributions which follow deal with the Conference as a 
¢whole and the major questions discussed by it. As I survey the 
tfield, I feel that it is not an overstatement to say that the “Appeal 


y . . . 
tto the Peoples of the World,” issued at Rollins, is the soundest, 
imost advanced and most statesmanlike statement yet issued to the 
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tworld by men of high distinction and responsibility. 

















‘THE APPEAL 
ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND MEANING 


BY RAYMOND SWING 


( This is the Broadcast sent over the air to the American People 
by the radio commentator Raymond Swing, one of the signers of 
the Appeal, six days after the convening of the Conference.—The 
Editors. ) 

Confronted by a new and revolutionary problem, men must find 
a new and revolutionary solution. If the problem has arisen out- 
side the normal routine of political life, the solution also must 
arise outside the normal routine of political life. The release of 
atomic energy created such a new and revolutionary problem and 
it certainly did not arise from any normal routine. So it must be 
studied and solved with new ideas. In time the new ideas will 
reach the halls of congresses and parliaments to be duly debated 
so that the needed constitutional changes can be made. 

But first there must be pioneer thinking. ‘The thinking then 
must reach out to many people. And only when many people are 
imbued with the pioneer thought can the congresses lift them- 
selves from their firm position amid things as they have been and 
cope with the change. Citizens must come together, discuss, study 
and explore. The shape of the problem must be felt, almost as. it 
were, in the dark. And then the new responding ideas must take 
form, so that they can enter into the thought of multitudes. That 
is one of the processes of democracy not specified in constitutions, 
but a vital part. 

Less than nine months ago the first atomic bomb burst over the 
desert of New Mexico, and opened the atomic era. Since that 
brief time much pioneer thinking on atomic problems has been 
done; a great deal, if you stop to measure it. Tonight I am going 
to discuss one phase of this thinking, the decisions reached at the 
Rollins College Conference on World Government. 


Roiurns CoLLEGE CONFERENCE 
Let me tell you first the romantic way in which the conference 
came to be called. President Hamilton Holt, of Rollins College, 
delivered an address on the atomic age and the need it presented 
for world government. A member of his audience—in Winter 
Park, Florida—thereupon asked him what could be done to ad- 
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vance the idea if he donated twenty-five thousand dollars for that 
purpose. The conference on world government was the result. 
And it brought forth what may well be judged the best statement 
of principle and proposals for world government yet to have been 
adopted by any group in this or any country. The statement was 
signed by twenty-six men, four of whom were invited but could 
not attend. It was produced by the twenty-two, and these men 
differ somewhat from the type usually associated with such a con- 
ference. 


They can be said to represent the whole community. Business 
was there in the persons of a past president and now chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Robert M. Gaylord, and the president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, W. T. Holliday. The report also was signed 
by Owen D. Young, though he did not attend the conference. 
Labor was there in the person of James B. Carey, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the CIO. The law was most eminently represented by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court. The 
atomic: scientists were represented by Dr. S. K. Allison, Chairman 
of the Institute of Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago, 
by two Nobel prize winners, Prof. Harold C. Urey and Prof. I. I. 
Rabi, and by Prof. Henry DeWolf Smyth, author of the cele- 
brated Smyth Report. No wonder, then, that Dr. Albert Einstein, 
who could not attend the conference, signed what they signed. 
Two United States Senators, Senator Charles Tobey of New 
Hampshire; and Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, and two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, Charles La Follette of In- 
diana hind Jerry Voorhis of California, signed the report, and of 
these only Senator Pepper was unable to come to the conference. 
Veterans of World War Two were represented by Charles G. 
Bolte, Chairman of the American Veterans Committee, and Cord 
Meyer, Jr., who was aide to Commander Stassen at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Edycators taking part included Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Amerizan delegate to UNESCO, Prof. Preston Slosson of the 
University of Michigan, of course Dr. Holt himself, and his son, 
George Holt, who was director of the conference, while Bishop 
Frank’ Juhan, Chancellor of the University of the South, signed 
the report. The church was represented also by Rabbi Louis 
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Mann of Chicago. Writers there were Emery Reves, author of 
“The Anatomy of Peace,” Carl van Doren, the historian, and 
Brooks Emeny of the Cleveland Council of World Affairs, and I 
can add that I was privileged to take part in the last two days 
of the conference. 

In giving names first, rather than ideas, I am preparing for the 
statement that this was a unanimous report. The ideas embodied 
in it proved to be uniting rather than dividing ideas, and since men 
from the main walks of life of one nation could agree to them, 
men of varying cultures and different nationalities might also agree 
to them. No doubt the report was unanimous because it avoided 
going into too great detail. Men may be united by a common pur- 
pose, but often are separated by divérging paths to that purpose. 
The Dublin and Princeton conferences on world government did 
not produce unanimous reports, partly because they went into 
detail. 

OBJECTIVE 

The Rollins College Conference was no less precise as to the 
main objective. Calling the UNO the greatest step toward peace 
yet taken in the history of man, it proposed the use of the amend- 
ing powers under the Charter to transform the UNO from a 
league of sovereign states into a government deriving its specific 
powers from the peoples of the world. It would make the Assem- 
bly, in addition to its present functions, a law-making body with 
powers limited to the field of weapons of mass destruction and 
atomic energy, and would have its members chosen on an equita- 
ble basis—which implies weighted representation. The Security 
Council would be the executive branch of the government, carry- 
ing on its present functions under the direction of the Assembly, 
and enforcing the laws passed by the Assembly. There you have 
the pattern of a parliament of man led by a cabinet responsible to 
it, and vested with powers limited for the present to the control 
of mass weapons of destruction and atomic energy. 

This is something attainable. It is a program for the prevention 
of war between sovereign nations. It is a program that does not 
by-pass the UNO, since it retains all there now is to the UNO 
save its weaknesses, and for these it substitutes the power of law, 
and enforcement of law. It puts the floor of government under 
its feet and the roof of government over its head. And it does so 
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at a most timely hour, when the Security Council confronts a 
crisis which :t manifestly is unable to cope with, without risking 
the transforfnaation of the UNO to a coalition to wage a new 
world war. . The Rollins College proposals use the term “trans- 
form,” but they propose to transform a league of sovereign states 
to a world government. 

Wor.tp GovERNMENT 

If we had the world government today we should not be 
harassed by the domestic issue of military or civilian control of 
atomic enerizy. We should not be played upon by the dread of 
spies. We should not be haunted by premonitions of rocket bombs, 
and of new forms of gas and bacteriological warfare. The crisis 
confronting the Security Council next week, while still a crisis, 
would not shake the foundations of civilization. Men would know 
they were the masters of their weapons, not the helpless victims 
of them, and that they had room and time and security in which 
to decide deliberately what to do with such issues as oil and back- 
ward peoples. 

Perhaps the wisest paragraph of the Rollins College Confer- 
ence statement was the final one, and its quiet language may not 
have evoked in the minds of those reading it all the drama in it. 
“The establishment of a world government representative of the 
peoples of the world,” it said, “must be accompanied by a broad 
program of mass education and the exchange of knowledge among 
them. Only world government, even in the limited form here ad- 
vocated, can bring the peace in which the people can mature to the 
full responsibility by which they can realize their destiny as free 
men.” 

In other words, peace of itself is not enough, and cannot be the 
sole objective of a world government. Peace of itself is desirable, 
but also because only in peace can three-quarters of the world’s 
population, who now are backward peoples, mature to the dignity 
and responsibility of self-government. The vision of the state- 
ment is to see the world raised up by the freedom of all, a vision 
one is unable to see as member of a league of sovereign states, even 
though establishing that was the greatest step toward peace yet 
taken. 

This idea will come to many as a tonic. The fear and indeed 
the great danger of war can twist minds out of true equilibrium, 
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and make peace of itself appear to be the millenium. Peace with- 
out justice and freedom would be tryanny. And the purpose of 
all thoughtful men must be to promote the backward and set them 
free, if man’s tenancy of this planet is to be justified. Peace is not 
an end. Law is not an end. Certainly world government is not 
an end. The end is freedom and wellbeing, to attain which peace 
is essential, to attain which world government is essential. 


‘THE ALTERNATIVE 
Having seen the vision that attends world government, the 
conference also saw the vision that attends its absence. “If nations 
live under the permanent threat of war,” it said, “each sovereign 
state will inevitably become more and more totalitarian, thus de- 
And that is 


> 


priving its citizens of more and more personal liberty.’ 
a statement as perceptive as the one I have just quoted. It will, 
perhaps, throw light on the great controversy in Washington at 
this moment, over the civilian control of atomic energy. It is un- 
avoidable that the military should grasp for it, and for the power to 
keep science under its control. It is just as natural that almost 
every national organization of a civic nature is resisting the mili- 
tary. Here is only a sector of a broad movement toward the mili- 
tary state which we are bound to become in an atomic era with 
nation-states of unlimited sovereignty. The prospect is grippingly 
dreadful. 

But there is the alternative. It is a constitutional federal govern- 
ment to which, to quote the Rollins College statement, shall be 
“delegated the powers necessary to maintain the general peace of 
the world, based on law and justice.” 


The Shower 


Cloud, if as thou dost melt, and with thy train 
Of drops make soft the Earth, my eyes could weep 
O’er my hard heart, that’s bound up and asleep; 
Perhaps at last, 
Some such showers past, 
My God would give a sunshine after rain. 


—Henry Vaughan (1621-1695). 











IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
BY W. T. HOLLIDAY 


(The following article by the President of the Standard Oi 
Company of Ohio is part of “The President’s Page” written by 
Mr. Holliday to his associates in the house organ of his company, 
“The Sohioan.” Mr. Holliday is a signer of the Appeal_—The 
Editors. ) 

It was an inspiriting experience to participate in the Rollins Col- 
lege Conference on World Government, at Winter Park, Florida, 
during the week of March 10, 1946. I would like to try to tell 
you a little bit of what happened at that Conference. 

The participants in the Conference were drawn from all seg- 
ments of intellectual activity in this country: scientists, educators, 
clergy, business men, lawyers and judges, congressmen, senators, 
writers, historians, labor union officials, radio and newspaper com- 
mentators, and representatives of the youthful veterans of World 
War II. 

These men were drawn together by the world crisis which had 
been precipitated by the atomic bomb. The United States, the most 
benign, well-wishing and push-over of nations, had concentrated 
into two and a half years the many years required by ordinary re- 
search, and had split an atom. To save the loss of countless lives 
of its own young men, it had dropped this atomic energy upon 
hundreds of thousands of enemy civilians, and proved that war is 
no longer consistent with the survival of humanity and civilization. 

Before that jerrible event, the San Francisco Conference had 
painfully evolvel the Charter of the United Nations, a document 
based upon tota® war as we had known it, a terrible thing, but not 
a thing which involved the possibility of the total destruction of 
the civilized wozld. 

The atomic pomb brought the American people, and all other 
people who had access to information, up short. Of what avail 
would the U.N;, a league of jealous, sovereign nations, be against 
the devastating »ossibilities of atomic warfare? We of the United 
States had yearaed for the success of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence; and hardly had its success been achieved, when the atomic 
bomb over Japain dashed that success in our face. The world has 
been shivering ever since. 

That was the atmosphere in which we met at the Rollins Col- 
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lege Conference—a conference made possible by the munificence 
of a wealthy man in Winter Park. . 

We met in a simple room around a set of trestle-tables, and 
started to organize by having no organization. Everything was 
spontaneous. Rotating chairmen. Drafting committees. That was 
all. The earnestness of purpose carried us along, as no organiza- 
tion I have ever seen could have done. There was such a solemn 
seriousness about it all. 

We had asked the scientists whether inspection by some world 
organization, conducted within the borders of each nation for the 
purpose of detecting whether atomic bombs were being made, 
would be feasible. They replied that it would be technologically 
practicable, but under the present world set-up would be politically 
impracticable. They said that uranium and platonium could be 
denatured so as to be safely available for peaceful purposes and that 
inspectors could be placed in factories to see that such denaturing 
was effected, just as we have federal inspectors in alcohol plants in 
this country to see that alcohol is denatured. Only a federal world 
government, however, having authority not only to inspect but to 
arrest and punish individual violations, could do the necessary job 
of inspection. 

The first question then was whether the U.N. might be the 
medium for the development of such a world federal government, 
strong enough to prevent violations of its laws. That presented 
the only controversy: in the conference. Mr. Emery Reves, author 
of that epochal book, ““The Anatomy of Peace” (which everyone 
should read), took the position that the U.N. is hopeless, because 
it is a mere league of sovereign states—a blown-up alliance—under 
which you have the anomaly that the only way to prevent global 
war is for one set of great powers to wage total war against an- 
other great power for the avowed purpose of preventing total war. 
He felt that the only way to do is wipe the slate clean, abandon 
U.N., and start all over again. 

Mr. Reves had no supporters: all the rest agreed that, under its 
Charter, providing for amendments, the U.N. was the best me- 
dium for achieving a world order of justice and Jaw. Our people 
had pinned so much yearning hope upon the U.N.: to knock out 
the U.N. and start all over was unthinkable. In the final state- 
ment issued by the Conference it was stated: that the United 
Nations, in spite of its deficiencies, “is the greatest step yet taken 
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by mankind towards world peace.” Mr. Reves was the only dis- 
senter in that first vote of the Conference, but he signed the final 
statement of the Conference and made it unanimous. 

The statement of the Conference, “An Appeal to the Peoples of 
the World,” is a remarkably brief and terse document. It states 
the problem with terrible compactness and concludes with recom- 
mendations for the barest minimum of changes in the Charter of 
the United Nations, designed only to give to a world federal gov- 
ernment control in the security area. 

The essential transformation within this limited area is the 
change in fundamental principle that was made in this country 
when we abandoned the Articles of Confederation and adopted the 
United States Constitution. A federal government derives its lim- 
ited authority from the people—from whom also flows the author- 
ity of the states—and within its limited jurisdiction the federal gov- 
ernment has authority over the citizens as well as the states. In 
the United States our federal government, for example, does not 
have to look to the individual states for enforcement of our anti- 
trust laws. The federal government can prosecute individual of- 
fenders, regardless of what state is their residence. 

The Conference statement also suggests federal courts, like those 
in the United States, having jurisdiction over cases arising under 
the laws of the federal world government or involving questions 
concerning the interpretation of the Charter. 

The people of the United States are thoroughly familiar with 
federal government. We take it as a matter of course. What we 
need in world affairs is a world federal government, with limited 
powers necessary to prevent war. 

That means a rule of law—not agreements made today that 
may be broken tomorrow, but law such as we are accustomed to in 
civil life, which protects us from thieves and brigands. Freedom 
means discipline, restraint of our inordinate desires, so that we may 
live in security under justice and law. 

We are so accustomed to this in our national life. It seems in- 
credible to us today that Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, 
two great intellects of their day, could have even thought of set- 
tling their grievances by a fatal duel. How much longer can the 
ethics and law among nations be so much lower than among in- 
dividual citizens? There has never been, and cannot be, freedom 
and security except under law. 














ATOMIC ENERGY, MASTER OR SERVANT? 


BY HAROLD C, UREY 


( This article by the discoverer of Heavy Hydrogen and a Nobel 
Prize winner is the substance of an address delwered at Winter 


Park during the Conference.-—The Editors.) 


On December 2, 1942, under the West Stand of Stagg Field at 
the University of Chicago, there occurred an event which marks a 
turning point of first magnitude in history. This was the genera- 
tion of heat at a constant, steady level from atomic reactions. This 
was a first miniature power unit, a prototype of power units which 
may be developed in the years to come and which may have enor- 
mous industrial importance. 

On July 16, 1945, in the deserts of New Mexico, occurred 
another event in which atomic energy was liberated in the form of 
an explosive chain reaction. This event also marks a transition from 
the past in the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes. 
These events will influence our lives for years to come and in fact 
will influence all of history in the future. If the former of these is 
predominant in the future, we may expect increased well being for 
men; while if the latter becomes predominant in the future, we 
may expect that civilization as we know it today may be de- 
stroyed, never to rise-again. In view of these spectacular events 
of the last years, it is well for thoughtful people to consider care- 
fully what the future may bring, and to exercise, if possible, some 
choice in regard to future events. 

During the first years of this century, there was another great 
development, though I believe not so important as the release of 
atomic energy. I refer to the invention of the airplane, by which 
invention man conquered a new element. During the 40-odd 
years since that discovery, the airplane has been used both for 
peaceful and war purposes. Today, if we try to assess the good 
and the evil which has been done by the airplane, I think we must 
conclude that the net effect has been a curse to humanity. The 
destruction which it has wrought in the world cannot be compen- 
sated by its peacetime uses. If we allow events to take the same 
course in the future as they have taken in the past 40 years, we 
may expect that a similar appraisal of the merits of atomic energy 
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will be made 40 years from now; and I think the conclusion 
undoubtedly will be that the evil of atomic energy will have been 
far greater than its contribution for good. At this time, we are 
at the turning of the ways, and it is therefore of first importance 
that we consider carefully what the future holds with respect to 
this new form of energy, a form of energy which was stored in 
the nuclei of atoms from the beginning of the earth, the solar 
system, or perhaps the beginning of the sidereal universe. 

The problem of the atomic bomb is not primarily the problem 
of that instrument of warfare. The problem is war itself. It is 
war that drove men to produce this weapon against their wishes 
and desires and better judgement, for there were few men work- 
ing on this weapon who did not realize that it was wholly evil, 
that it would lead to the death of many men, and that it would 
be a constant threat over all men for all future time. It is war 
that drives men and women in all walks of life to pervert their 
constructive instincts to destructive purposes. It is war that is 
the real problem of this year, and the decision in regard to this 
problem is the one which will determine whether it is to be a 
solution of the atomic energy problem. 

The problem of war is a very old problem, and has been with 
man from the time that he first organized his kind into societies, 
and this age-old problem is one which perhaps cannot be solved at 
all. However, the present ‘situation results from a very special 
kind of war, one in which the destructive powers of men have 
increased to such an extent because of the application of science 
to technical problems, particularly in this century. I wish to 
review briefly the situation as it has developed in recent years. 

During the Twentieth Century a revolution has occurred in our 
methods of production which had its roots in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, as all important revolutions of this kind have their roots 
in the past. During this century we have learned to make use of 
mass production methods for the production of peacetime goods. 
These methods depend upon a scientific. and engineering back- 
ground, but they also depend upon a purely economic invention, 
namely, the Limited Liability Corporation, which first made pos- 
sible enormous accumulation of capital, and upon management 
techniques that have developed along with these Corporations and 
the scientific and engineering foundation for manufacturing proc- 
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esses. At about the year 1900, a very large fraction of all the 
materials which people used were manufactured or produced near 
the points at which they lived, mostly by hand manufacturing 
methods. (I myself as a boy in Indiana saw a barn built from 
hewn timbers). At the present time, nearly everything used 
by people in the United States is the product of mass production 
techniques. This revolution has occurred in the brief span of this 
last half-century, and our high standard of living today is due to 
these methods of production. Also, with their use it is possible to 
bring a high standard of living to all the peoples of the world, 
providing natural resources and other local conditions are at all 
favorable. 

During this same time, we had two brief periods during which 
we were able to apply these same methods of production to the arts 
of war. During World War I the machine gun, tanks, airplanes, 
and submarines were first used on a large scale, and their methods 
of mass production explored in what is today a rather minor way. 
By the aid of such weapons, a narrow strip across the north of 
France and Belgium was laid waste, and a very considerable num- 
ber of ships were destroyed. 

During the years between the two World Wars, but minor de- 
velopment of war weapons took place, especially in this country, 
where the arts of mass production have been developed to the 
greatest extent. But during World War II these methods were 
applied on a vast scale to the mass production of weapons of the 
last war and the methods of research and development were ap- 
plied to introduce new weapons of great magnitude. Among these 
we may mention radar, the proximity fuse, many details for the 
detection and destruction of submarines, and finally, the invention 
of the atomic bomb; and in the hands of our enemies, the pilot- 
less airplane, the so-called V-1 weapon, and long range rockets 
or the so-called V-2 weapon. The extent of destruction accom- 
plished by these means is very vast indead. The cities of Germany 
and Japan lie in nearly total ruin. Those of Russia, England, 
France and the Balkan countries suffered serious damage. Among 
the major combatants, only the United States escaped such de- 
struction. 

It is of interest to consider what could possibly be the future 
development in a possible Third World War. Such a war may 
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start with atomic bombs, or it may start with other mass de- 
struction weapons and finish with atomic bombs. It is almost 
certainly to be expected that the scientific foundations for other 
weapons of war will be discovered in the years ahead, and their 
development on a large scale will again occur in another world 
war. Of course, it is not clear as to how such a war would start, 
because of course we do not know what conditions may obtain at 
such a time, but just as World War I ended with the airplane 
and World War II started with it, so we may expect that World 
War III may start with the atomic bomb which was developed at 
the end of World War II. It is surely to be expected that such a 
war would again result in a vastly increased destruction over that 
which we have witnessed in this war. It is to be expected that all 
the large cities of all the industrialized countries of the world will 
lie in ruins at the end of such a conflict. This statement would 
probably be true even if the atomic bomb had never been invented, 
but the atomic bomb certainly dramatizes the situation and gives us 
perhaps a more realistic picture of what such a future war would 
do. One could only conclude that the chance of survival of our 
civilization would be small and it is possible that even the survival 
of the dominant races of the earth would be in doubt. 

It is well to review again some of the features of atomic bombs, 
for they present a compelling reason for the solution of political 
problems of greatest magnitude. ‘The atomic bomb is a very 
great weapon, even at its present stage of development. Recently 
the War Department has released detailed statistics on the de- 
struction caused by a single bomb exploding over the Japanese 
city of Hiroshima. 73,150 persons were killed; 13,000 persons 
were missing, and 305,000 were casualties. Of 300 doctors in 
the city, 240 were casualties. Of 2400 nurses and hospital order- 
lies, 1800 were casualties. ‘The General and his staff, stationed 
in the city, were all killed. Out of a garrison of 8,000, 5,000 
were killed. 26 fire stations out of 33 were useless. All hos- 
pitals were useless. All buildings within a radius of one and a 
half miles were down, and something like half of the building: 
at distances of 3 to 4 miles were wrecked. Fires burned uncon- 
trolled for 10 hours. , 

These figures leave no doubt as to the destructive character 
of this bomb. It remains to state, however, that they can be madc 
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relatively cheaply and in relatively large numbers. Granting 
reasonable improvements in processes which are largely foreseen 
at the present time, these bombs probably could be made more 
cheaply than equivalent amounts of any other explosive known. 
They could be delivered by a variety of methods which we now 
know of, including airplanes, the V-12 weapon, as well as mining 
of our cities by enemy agents. 

Scientific men who have worked on the atomic bomb state that 
they know of no defense against the atomic bomb, and they state 
categorically that none can ever be invented. ‘This is a very 
broad statement, one which many will question, and there are two 
points of view in regard to this which I wish to present briefly. 
In the first place, we might consider detailed mechanisms by which 
these bombs might be delivered, and then attempt to devise methods 
to prevent their delivery. Such studies lead to the conclusion that 
it would be very difficult indead to devise defensive measures that 
would be adequate, and lead to the conclusion that so far as present 
developments go, none could be devised that would meet the neces- 
sary tests for adequacy. In a more general way, we can see that 
if defenses against atomic bombs are no more effective than de- 
fenses against other types of weapons such as airplanes carrying 
ordinary bombs, submarines, machine guns, and other weapons, 
these new weapons will also be able to produce an amount of 
destruction commensurate with their capacities for destruction. 
It is to be expected that at least some of the atomic bombs, and 
perhaps a large fraction of all atomic bombs that are launched in 
the future, will arrive at their destinations, and produce a destruc- 
tion of the order of magnitude or greater than that produced at 
Hiroshima. In this way, we may conclude that atomic bombs 
will destroy the industrial cities of the entire world, and probably 
do so in a very short time. 

In another way it is impossible to expect a defense against the 
atomic bomb. It is a saturation weapon, One single bomb drop- 
ping on a fair-sized city completely paralyzes all possible defensive 
methods that may be used against others which might be launched 
against that city. Statistics on Hiroshima again show that no ade- 
quate defense could possibly have been put up by that city against 
any further bombs being launched against it. In one single blow, 
all the natural resources of the population, and all its technical 
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methods of defense are completely paralyzed. “The V-1 weapon 
was a slow-flying plane which could easily be seen and which could 
be shot down by airplanes. “This was all known before the weapon 
was first used against London. Yet in the first attack only some 
10% of these bombs were shot down, and it was some 6 weeks 
before 95% were destroyed. Had they been loaded with atomic 
bombs, the city of London would have disappeared in a matter of 
minutes, and there would have been no opportunity to become 
proficient against-the delivery of other bombs. The V-1 could 
then have been directed against another city, which would have 
suffered the same fate. Never, during the course of the war, 
did we succeed in intercepting a V-2 bomb. ‘These traveled at a 
velocity higher than that of sound. ‘They cannot be heard and 
they could not be seen even with the aid of radar. “They arrived 
without warning, - had they been loaded with atomic bombs, 
the city of London ‘would have disappeared without the people 
ever having realized that any weapon was being directed against 
the city until the blinding flash of atomic bombs appeared in the 
sky. There is no defense against the atomic bomb, and there 
never will be any defense. It is well to remember this in thinking 
of the possible solution of the problems of modern war. 
Accepting these statements—and so far as I know, all the in- 
formed atomic scientists on the entire Manhattan Project accept 
them without question—it is necessary to review other methods for 
the defense of a country such as the United States, or any other 
large country of this kind, than those which have been considered 
in the past. The problem, in fact, moves beyond even the 
problems of major strategy of military forces. The problem 
moves into the realm of the fundamental organization of modern 
society, and the ultimate causes of armed conflict. But before 
going on to such questions, let us ask a few questions in regard to 
the possible uses of traditional methods of defense of a country 
such as our own. What means can a Navy use to prevent the 
effects of atomic bombs? How would a land Army prevent these 
effects, and what means could an Air Force exert to accomplish 
these same ends? These armed forces must develop means for 
intercepting airplanes, V-2 weapons, or perhaps other delivery 
vehicles from delivering their atomic bomb loads. One can imagine 
a large circle of defense far from the shores and boundaries of this 
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country, which must keep up its vigilance night and day, year in 
and year out, against the possible undeclared attack of another 
country against ours. The tragic story of Pearl Harbor illustrates 
the difficulty of being constantly on the alert, even in a limited area, 
and leads us to the conclusion that such a constant alert over a long 
period of time could not possibly be maintained. Even if these 
various vehicles of delivery could be detected with certainty, the 
problem of complete, decisive interception of those weapons to a 
very high degree of effectiveness would be impossible on the basis 
of our experience in past wars. ‘There is no military way to in- 
tercept the delivery of atomic bombs in adequate numbers to pre- 
vent the total destruction of the military effort of a country such 
as the United States. 

We turn from the possibility of defense to the possibility of 
offense. The Unted States has the atomic bomb, is manufactur- 
ing them and storing them, according to the latest public informa- 
tion which we have. We may be able to produce a large stockpile 
of these bombs before any other country has them, and a possible 
method af solution of our problems is to attack. At that time, we 
could probably destroy the entire industrial potential of all the 
other industrial countries of the world, and prevent them from 
attacking the United States for some years to come. In order to 
prevent in such conquered countries the development of atomic 
bombs, it would then be necessary to police those countries, or per- 
haps to periodically destroy all their industries. ‘The policing of 
the world by some 7% of its population is a very big problem in- 
deed, and one which would convert this country from a peace- 
loving people to a nation of warriors, on a permanent basis. Such 
a solution would change our lives and those of our children for 
generations to come. 

It is difficult for me to imagine that the people of the United 
States would choose such a course of their own free will. I am 
quite sure that this program can only be carried out by first destroy- 
ing completely the democratic form of the government of the 
United States, and completely eliminating all of the freedoms 
which the people of this country enjoy. It must be converted into 
a totalitarian, military machine of the type that ruled Germany 
from 1933 until the defeat of the country in World War II. 
Only in this way can we expect that the people of the United States 
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could be induced to take on the onerous burden of such an aggres- 
sive war. We must remember that this might be done. This solu- 
tion might be imposed upon the people of the United States if the) 
do not watch from this moment on every tendency to destroy the 
liberties of our people. I reject this solution. 


In the second place, there is the possibility of dependence upon 
strongly armed nations all around the world, all of us depending 
upon the threat of the destruction of future war to prevent anyone 
from undertaking such a war. This type of security has never 
worked in the past. Under these conditions, all the peoples of 
the world would live in constant fear of atomic bombs which might 
be delivered without -warning from unknown enemies. There 
certainly could be no feeling of security in such a world. I am 
sure that all our traditional liberties will disappear under those con- 
ditions. Our country, down to the smallest hamlet and the most 
remote farm, will be an armed camp living under rigid military 
control. It seems to me that there is no solution to this problem 
except one where war is abandoned by all nations. In 1928 the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact attempted to outlaw war as an instrument 
of national policy. It was unsuccessful. The present situation 
requires that the ideals expressed in this Pact must succeed if we 
are to have any peace in the future. The only questions are, how 
shall this be accomplished? The problem is essentially a political 
one, and not at all a scientific one, and hence is a proper one 
to be discussed by our political leaders. 

Today, it seems inescapable that within a relatively short time a 
world government must be established if we are to avoid the major 
catastrophe of a Third World War. It seems that this must 
occur by one method or another, by conquest or by agreement. 
That it is difficult to accomplish this must be admitted by all of us, 
since there are so many divergent interests and points of view be- 
tween the principal countries of the world. There is the great 
difficulty of the Communist and Capitalist systems, and the per- 
haps even greater difficulty of our different ideas in regard to 
personal freedom. ‘There is also the great problem of the large 
disparity in education and economic well-being in the various parts 
of the world. But today, even oceans cannot be regarded as 
adequate barriers against the invader. It seems very doubtful 
indeed if in another world conflict this country can emerge with 
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the small amount of destruction that we have experienced in this 
war. 

But over and beyond all else, we must establish a consciousness 
on the part of all the peoples of the world that the old methods of 
settling disputes can no longer be used. Behind any government 
of any kind there must be the consent of the governed in a very 
real sense. ‘The peoples of the world must have confidence in 
the United Nations, and must believe that it will act justly and 
fairly with respect to their interests. This is a general statement 
of the solution to these problems. It is not easy to attain, but in 
these matters something of the genius which entered into the de- 
velopment of our modern industrial civilization and fiinally into 
the invention of the atomic bomb must be put to work if we are 
to survive in this modern world. 

I have said little in regard to the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
because they are of little value unless the threat of the atomic bomb 
is exorcised. In fact, the peacetime uses of anything else will be 
of short duration unless this problem of technological war is solved. 
But we can hardly secure all our motivation from negative incen- 
tives and therefore some discussion of the peacetime uses of this 
new energy should be presented. 

We at this time do not know how great the industrial uses of 
atomic energy will be, and it seems probable that any estimate we 
make will be on the conservative side. Could anyone have fore- 
seen the industrial development of steam, electricity, the radio, 
internal combustion engine, to mention only a few examples? 

First of all, let us consider the possibility of power from atomic 
energy. The present piles are generating large amounts of heat, 
but at such low temperatures-that it is useless for power purposes. 
Technically it is feasible to produce power at high temperatures, 
though it is not possible at present to say that such power can be 
produced at such costs that it can compete with power from coal, 
oil, or water power. It is my expectation that it will be some time 
before power at such price levels can be secured because of the 
extensive development which must still be done. Such power 
plants so far as we can see will be very large because enormous 
amounts of radioactivity are produced in such piles, and they must 
be shielded by thick concrete walls. Thus, power plants will be 
large and massive, and therefore can be used only for stationary 
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power plants or for large ships. ‘They present the possibility of 
smokeless power, though the radioactivity must be disposed of in 
some manner. 

These large amounts of radioactivity are now available for work 
on cancer. Progress on the control of this disease has been made 
during recent decades by a variety of methods, including the use 
of radium. Further progress will be made because of the inex- 
pensive radioactive substitutes for radium that are now available. 

Atomic energy plants also produce large quantities of radio- 
active tracers which are research tools of the greatest importance. 
In the future our metals, plastics, and other materials of con- 
struction will be better because of the use of atomic energy by- 
products in our studies. 

At the present time there is a great tendency to justify science 
on the basis of its practical utility—a tendency which I wish to 
protest. The greatest accomplishment of the Manhattan Project 
was neither the production of the atomic bomb, which is wholly 
evil, or the possible peacetime industrial use of atomic energy. The 
great accomplishment, in which all scientists who worked on this 
project take great pride, was the unlocking of nature’s secrets and 
the production of events which never took place anywhere else in 
all the universes of the heavens. Nuclear chain reactions of the 
controlled kind or of the expolsive kind are probably novelties of 
this earth and do not occur anywhere in the billions of stars of 
the Milky Way unless some other particle of dust such as our 
earth is inhabited by intelligent beings such as ourselves. Science, 
literature, art and all the intelléctual pursuits of man are particularly 
those of our species. It is these of which we are all proud. It is 
the contribution to these things of which scientists of the atomic 
bomb project are proud. We ask your help and offer ours for a 
united effort toward making this a safe and secure world in which 
man’s constructive genius in all lines of human endeavor may ex- 
pand. We ask your help and offer ours to the end that the de- 
structive uses of science shall not destroy its constructive uses and 
all else of value in this civilization. 









































SOVEREIGNTY—THE ROAD TO 
THE NEXT WAR 
BY EMERY REVES 


NATIONAL 


(No one has done more than Mr. Reves to analyse the phil- 
osophy of national vs. world sovereignty in its bearing on world 
peace. His recent volume “The Anatomy of Peace” has been the 
second best seller outside the field of fiction during the past few 
months. He was a very active participant in the World Govern- 
ment Conference. This article is reprinted from the “Viewpoint” 
magazine.—The Editors. ) : 

Schopenhauer pointed out the characteristic of human nature, 
that health is a negative feeling, of which we are never aware, 
while pain produces a positive sensation. If we cut our little finger, 
we concentrate on that completely dominating pain, excluding from 
our consciousness the many other parts of our body which remain 
uninjured and healthy. 

This observation has been proved to apply also to many fields 
of human activity—certainly to the field of the social sciences. 
Great political works, revolutionary political ideas are usually born 
in times of crisis. 

The very fact that today there is so much talk about sovereignty 
—a word that hardly entered into political discussions a decade 
or two ago—proves the existence of a sore spot. It leaves no 
doubt that something is wrong with sovereignty, that the present 
interpretation of this notion is undergoing ’a crisis which demands 
clarification, restatement and reinterpretation. 

In discussing this most delicate problem, it is essential to dis- 
tinguish clearly between two entirely different aspects of it. 

The first is a scientific one—a need for a realization of what 
exactly sovereignty is, what it meant historically during the dif- 
ferent phases of human development, and what it means in a 
democracy in the middle of the twentieth century. 

The second question—which we must eliminate from considera- 
tion while searching for definitions and principles—is: What would 
the people be capable of understanding, and what would they 
accept politically right now? 

In our endeavor to arrive at a clear definition and correct inter- 
pretation of democratic sovereignty, we must not be deterred on 
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the ground that it is futile because the people are nationalistic and 
would resist any changes in the present political construction of the 
world. Such an outlook—a sort of government by Gallup poll— 
is not democracy, but a caricature of it. 

New ideas always take shape within a small group of men who 
then have the task of spreading them and getting them accepted 
by the people. 

Democracy does not mean that governments have to ask the 
people their opinions on complicated issues and then carry them 
out. It means precisely that form of society within which the 
spreading of new ideas, the process leading to their acceptance by 
the majority, the fight for leadership is open to everybody. 

The first problem, therefore, is that those who, for one reason 
or another are in a position to influence public opinion and events 
should know the exact meaning of the words they are using and 
clearly define the ideas they are advocating. 

The first step toward realism is the clarification of principles. 

We need not be afraid to withdraw into the abstract for a few 
moments. The reality in which we live today is such a nightmare, 
so fantastic that it is necessary sometimes to dream, in order to 
feel business-like. 

In no encyclopedia have I found a satisfactory definition of 
sovereignty, and I do not believe we can find an acceptable ex- 
planation of this concept except when we view it historically. 

By now most people have realized that we human beings are 
exceptionally perverted and ferocious creatures. We are capable 
of murdering, torturing, persecuting, and exploiting each other 
more ruthlessly than any other species in this world. 

At a very early stage of human society, it was discovered that in 
order to enable us to live together, in a family, in a tribe, it was 
necessary to impose certain compulsions on our impulses—to pro- 
hibit certain acts we like to commit, and to compel us to do certain 
things which we do not like to do. 

The day when the first legal imposition of a compulsion was 
forced upon a community was the greatest day in history. 

That day, freedom was born. 

How did this happen? 

It happened by making people believe that these rules and regu- 


lations were the express command of God. They were pro- 
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claimed with all the magic at their command by priests, who had 
direct access to God and who knew how to proclaim His will amid 
so much thunder and lightning that the people were frightened in- 
to accepting them. 

I am sure many modern legislators envy this effective method. 

Here we have the first sovereign authority—the first source of 
law—a supernatural symbol. 

Later on certain individuals and families found a way to estab- 
lish their rule over others and to get their will accepted by their 
subject peoples. Those rulers derived their law-giving authority 
from God. 

These attributes were called “sovereign,” and the persons vested 
with them were the “Sovereigns. 

Then in the eighteenth century came the great change, when 
French, English, and American statesmen proclaimed the revolu- 
tionary idea, based on ancient Chinese and Greek ideals, that 
sovereignty must be transferred from the King to the People. 

I wish it were possible to make obligatory reading, in every school 
and every home, of the heated debates in the Paris Convention 
which led to the formation of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen. 

The basic idea was that in a democracy sovereignty resides in 
the community. By “community” they meant the totality of the 
people. It was quite clearly stated that no individual, and no group 
of individuals, could exercise sovereign rights unless derived from 
the severeignty of the community. 

Now, we must try to visualize the world as it was in the eight- 
eenth century. Industrialism had not even started. The stage- 
coach was the fastest means of transportation. Everybody lived 
a rural life and any territory of 100,000 or even 10,000 square 
miles was an entirely self-sufficient unit. 

We need not even mention the conditions on this vast continent 
of America, because even in the small country of France it took 
more time to go from Paris to Marseille than it takes today to go 
around the world. 

Under such conditions che widest horizon the forefathers of 
democracy had was “La Nation”—the Nation. In proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the Nation, they meant to base sovereignty on 
The triumph of this demo- 





the .broadest imaginable foundation. 
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cratic idea and the birth of the democratic nation-states was a 
tremendous step forward in human progress. 

But quite independently of the organization of the nation-states 
and the political conceptions of eighteenth century democracy, 
almost at the same time something happened which was destined 
to become an equally strong movement and an equally powerful 
motor of human progress. 

This was Industrialism. 

These two dominating currents of our age, Nationalism and 
Industrialism, are in fundamental conflict with each other. 

Industrialism is a force of integration which tends toward uni- 
versalism, toward embracing the whole globe within its sphere of 
activity. Modern industrial mass production needs raw materials 
scattered all over the world, and seeks markets spread all over 
the world. 

Nationalism, on the other hand, is a force of differentiation, a 
force of particularization which tends to divide the world into 
smaller and smaller compartments and to segregate the human 
race into smaller and smaller groups. 

For about a whole century it was possible for these two con- 
flicting currents to flow side by side. 

The political constitution of the eighteenth century nation-states 
had some compartments large enough for industrialism to develop. 

But since the beginning of this century these two forces have 
been clashing. It is this collision between our political life and 
our economic and technological life that is the cause of the twen- 
tieth century crisis in which we have been struggling since 1914 
with the helplessness of guinea pigs. 

The meaning of this crisis appears to be quite clear. The 
political framework of our world with its seventy or eighty 
sovereign nation-states is an insurmountable obstacle to free in- 
dustrial progress, to individual liberty, and to social security. 

Either we understand this problem and create a political frame- 
work in this world within which industrialism, individual liberties, 
and peace are possible or we dogmatically refuse to change the 
foundation of the outdated existing political structure. 

We can do the latter. This is perfectly possible, but in that case 
democracy is finished and we are bound to march with increasing 
speed toward some sort of totalitarianism. 
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I am fully aware how difficult it is to realize and to admit 
that the idea of sovereign nation-states, with all its great record of 
success during the entire nineteenth century, is today the cause of 
all the immeasurable suffering and misery of this world. 

We are living in a complete anarchy, because in a smail world, 
interrelated in every other respect, there are seventy or eighty 
separate sources of law—-seventy or eighty sovereignties. 

Such a state of affairs creates a situatoin identical with that period 
of history when feudal landlords had absolute sovereign power over 
their domains and spent their lives in fighting and killing each 
other, until the over-all rulers, the kings, imposed on them a higher 
sovereignty, based on a larger territory within which the landlords 
could dislike each other peacefully. 

Our present system of national sovereignty is in absolute con- 
tradition to the original democratic conception of sovereignty, 
which meant, and still means, sovereignty of the community. 

Why is it so urgently necessary to revive this notion and to re- 
establish the democratic conception of sovereignty of the com- 
munity, which means authority of the people, standing above the 
nation-states? 

The idea of a democratic society is that the people are sovereign, 
that we, the people, create the state with certain specific purposes, 
namely, with the purpose of protecting us, the people, and of main- 
taining law and order within our society. 

The nation-states, as they were created a hundred and fifty 
years ago, were capable of fulfilling this duty for more than a 
century. But as conditions are today, the nation-states, even the 
most powerful ones—even the United States of America and 
Soviet Russia—are no longer powerful enough, no longer sovereign 
enough to fulfill the task for which they were created—the pro- 
tection and safeguarding of the rights of their peoples. 

The American people did not want to enter into this war. They 
did not want to fight in the last war. Both the Wilson and Roose- 
velt administrations did their utmost to keep out of war until the 
extreme limit. 

And yet, in both cases America could not escape war which 
was forced upon her. The same thing happened in England and 
in Russia as well as in many other countries who do not like wars, 
and who would rather live in peace. 
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In simple language, this means that the ideal of the nation-state 
has become bankrupt; that the nation-state has become impotent 
against foreign aggression, that it no longer serves as the supreme 
institution capable of pretecting its people against war and all the 
miseries and misfortunes that wars bring. 

Trying to handle international problems today by means of 
diplomacy, foreign policy, through alliances, or balance of power, 
is like attempting to cure cancer with Alka-Seltzer. 

We could not have a peaceful society in this country or in any 
other country if it were based on the idea that the Jones family 
should enter into an agreement with the Capone family pledging 
peaceful relationship between themselves. 

Peace in a society means that the relationship among the mem- 
bers of the society is regulated by law, that there is a democratically 
controlled machinery of law-making, of jurisdiction, and that for 
the carrying out of these laws the community has the right to use 
force which is denied to the individual members of the community. 

There is no imaginable definition of peace other than that it ts 
an order based on law. 

Any other conception of peace is sheer Utopia. 

There is widespread debate now going on all over the world as 
to what kind of peace treaties we are going to make with the de- 
feated Nations. ‘Thousands of suggestions have been advanced, 
but no matter what kind of treaties are made, the next war is 
inevitable. 

Why? 

Because the content of a treaty is irrelevant—the treaty idea 
itself is wrong. 

We have had thousands and thousands of peace treaties in the 
history of mankind. None of them survived for more than a few 
years. None of them could prevent the next war, for the simple 
reason that human nature, which cannot be changed, is such that 
conflicts are inevitable as long as sovereign power resides in in- 
dividual members or groups of members of society, and not in so- 
ciety itself. 

Peace is quite certainly not a Utopia. 

The only question is, what sort of peace? 

If we want peace between “x” sovereign units, based on treaty 
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agreements, then peace is an impossibility and it is childish even to 
think of it. But if we conceive peace correctly, namely, an order 
based on law, then peace becomes a practical proposition which 
could be realized just as well between the nation-states as it has 
been realized so often in the past among states, provinces, cities, 
principalities, and other units. 

Whether we shall have peace or. continually recurring wars 
depends on a very simple proposition. 

It depends upon whether we want to base international rela- 
tionship on treaties or on law. 

If we again emerge from this war with a treaty or covenant, 
the next war may be taken for granted. If we have the foresight 
and decide to make that fundamental and revolutionary change in 
human history, to try to introduce the idea of law in the regula- 
tion of international relationship, then, and then alone, we may 
approach an order which may be called “peace.” 

The reason for this is not difficult to understand. 

The essence of life is constant change, perpetual development. 

Until today we looked upon peace merely as a static conception. 
We always tried to determine some sort of a status quo, to seal 
it in a treaty and to make any change in that status quo impossible 
except through war. 

This is a grotesque misconception of peace and after having tried 
it a few thousand times, it may be wise to remember what Francis 
Bacon said three centuries ago, “that it would be an unsound fancy 
and self-contradictory to expect that things which have never yet 
been done can be done except by means which have never yet been 
tried.” 

The nation-states in our modern industrial world are not onl) 
the greatest obstacle to international peace. They become more 
and more the destroyers of the most cherished individual liberties 
in a democracy. 

As the sovereign nation-states cannot prevent wars, and as wars 
are an indescribable calamity, and of somewhat long duration, we 
have to sacrifice everything periodically for sheer survival. 

Now we cannot say that our individual freedom is guaranteed 
if every twenty years all our families are disrupted and we are 
forced to go forth to kill or to be killed. 

We cannot say that our welfare and pursuit of happiness are 
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guaranteed when every twenty years we have to stop production 
of consumer goods and waste all our energies and resources in the 
manufacture of war materials. 

We cannot say that we have freedom of speech and the press 
when every twenty years conditions force censorship upon us. 

We cannot say that private property is guaranteed if every 
twenty years inflation destroys our savings. 

Many other examples can be cited to prove that if we want to 
stick to the outdated conception of nation-states, which cannot 
prevent wars, we shall have to pay for worshiping this goddess with 
the sacrifice of our individual liberties, for the protection of which, 
ironically, the sovereign nation-states are created. 

‘The realities of our age do not tolerate any more scattered na- 
tional sovereignties. Unified control of this globe is imperative 
and unavoidable. If we do not realize this in time and do not 
attempt to organize it by consent and by democratic methods, 
then we shall get it by conquest. 

If we remain on that road, then today we are merely in the 
semi-finals of a bloody contest of elimination. 


FEDERAL UNION 


BY PRESTON SLOSSON 


(Dr. Preston Slosson, Historian, Editor, Radio Commentator, 
acted as Secretary of the Conference on World Government. He 
was one of the technical advisors of Woodrow Wilson at Paris 
when the Covenant of the League of Nations was framed and w 
now Professor of History at the University of Michigan.—The 
Editors. ) 

“We are all socialists now,” said a British statesman, somewhat 
cynically, a generation ago. Similarly, we are now all internation- 
alists. Even the belated minority who clung to the rock of iso- 
lationism up to the eve of Pearl Harbor have since felt the deluge 
rise above their heads; even they are willing to give lip-service to 


“some form of international organization for the prevention of 


war.” But what form? 

There are, of course, an infinite series of gradations in world 
union, but for purposes of practical classification they may all be 
grouped under four heads: the alliance, the league or confedera- 
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tion, the federation, and complete consolidation. Not one of these 
has as yet existed on a complete world scale, but all have existed 
over very wide areas in all historic periods. An alliance is an 
agreement of sovereign States to act together on certain matters. 
A league or confederacy creates a central organ which acts for 
the sovereign States. A federal union strengthens this central 
government to the point where it can deal directly with individuals, 
not merely with States; to that extent, these States cease to be 
sovereign. A completely consolidated government absorbs all the 
sovereignty and treats its political divisions as mere administrative 
units. 

Alliances to keep the peace are nothing new. A typical example 
is the Quadruple Alliance of Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
vhich defeated Napoleon and undertook to defend the Peace of 
Vienna. Many people today, claiming to be practical and realistic, 
hold that the ““United Nations” is but a polite fiction, thinly veiling 
the reality of a world dominated by a “Big Three”—America, 
Russia, Britain. But even if equal rank and honor be accorded 
to the entire roster of the nations, so long as each retains unre- 
stricted control over its armies, navies and foreign policy we have 
still only an alliance. At the opposite extreme of international 
union we have the World State of H. G. Wells “which has no 
imports except meteors and no exports at all.” 

Most internationalists, however, stand somewhere between Met- 
ternich and Bismarck, with their systems of alliance, and Wells, 
with his unified World State. After all, the League of Nations 
was more than an alliance, at least in form and aspiration; it 
comprised an Assembly, a Council, a Secretariat, a Court, an In- 
ternational Labor Office, a mandate system, a few directly admin- 
istered territories, such as Danzig and the Saar. The present 
United Nations is a still closer union. ‘The Covenant of Versailles 
and the San Francisco Charter were genuine constitutions, not 
mere treaties of alliance. ‘They compare, and not unfavorably, 
with. the Articles of Confederation under which our original thir- 
teen States won the Revolution; with the Swiss Confederation 
before 1848; with the German Bund before 1867; with the old 
constitution of the Dutch Republic. Many people today, perhaps 
most, still consider this the form of union best suited to existing 
world circumstances. It creates agencies for both consultation 
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and common action; it restricts somewhat the full play of national 
power politics; yet it preserves for each national State its ultimate 
independence, and secures it against foreign intrusion into its 
domestic affairs. 

But the league or confederation is a transition stage, and usually 
a brief one. It is a hybrid: seeming to give sovereignty with one 
hand and withdraw it with the other. Unions of this type have 
always proved unstable. Either they broke up completely or 
passed on to the federal stage. ‘The very examples given above 
are proof enough of this; our own Articles of Confederation 
worked so badly that they compelled the creation of a federal 
Constitution. The Dutch, Swiss and German Confederations 
all gave place to Federal Unions. One might add that the Con- 
federate States of 1861-65 never tried their. constitution except 
under war conditions, when the government of Jefferson Davis 
was forced by sheer necessity to disregard “states’ rights” again 
and again. Like the new artificial metals which the physicist 
creates in his transmutation of the elements, these leagues and con- 
federacies speedily pass on to some new and stabler form. 

All this is admitted by most of the defenders of the existing 
Charter of the United Nations. ‘They do not plead that a final 
step has been taken; merely that a pause is indicated. People must 
get used to one constitution before being hurried on to the next. 
Their position is like that of the old-line Whigs after the British 
Reform Bill of 1832. They were intelligent enough to know 
that there was nothing sacred or final about a ten-pound franchise ; 
most of them thought (and some of them feared) that there would 
be no final settlement short of “one man, one vote”. But why be 
in a hurry with the inevitable? It will come in its own good time, 
perhaps that of our grandsons. 

Advocates of federal union, on the other hand, are impatient at 
delay. In the words of a familiar advertisement, “Eventually, 
why not now!” ‘They point out that scientific warfare is going 
with the speed of an airplane; political science is toiling behind 
it like an ox-cart. Why write somnolent and complacent editorials 
to the effect that “Mankind is not yet ready for so drastic a step. 
Perhaps some day . . .” when the hot breath of a possible Third 
World War is already on our necks? As Andrew Marvell warned 
his lady love: 
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Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime... 
I would 

Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews. 

[ Query-Senate? Russia? } 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires and more slow . . 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near... 
So the real debate narrows down to the one issue: How soon will 
it be practicable to bring- forward the issue of world government, 
and in what manner can it best be done? 

Unlike the confederation, the federation has been historically a 
success over wide empires and long periods of time. The Soviet 
Union represents one type; the United States of America another. 
It has solved, and most satisfactorally, the problems presented by 
the diversity of languages and churches in Switzerland; it has 
with almost, if not quite, equal success handled the preblem of 
Boer and Britain in South Africa, and ef French and English in 
Canada. One great federal government has, indeed, broken down 
in our times; but the German Reich was wrecked on quite other 
rocks than conflict between its member States. 

Where vast areas and diverse populations are to be united, fed- 
cral government has, indeed, shown its superiority not only over 
leagues and confederations but also over centralized unitary gov- 
ernments. If the old Austria-Hungary had been organized in 
cantonal fashion, as was Switzerland, the friction of its many na- 
tional minorities might have been less. Soviet Russia has shown 
wisdom in making no attempt to “Russify” its score of non-Rus- 
sian peoples; the Tsar’s government had made such an attempt, 
but reaped only hostility. 

But we should not use the mere phrase “federal union” as a 
magic incantation. Under that heading might be grouped a 
thousand widely differing constitutions. There are many roads 
which lead in the direction of federal union, and some of these 
roads may prove to be blind alleys or highways impassable for 
political traffic. Often we shall see the sign “Detour—a straight 
line is not here the surest path between two points!” 

One method of approach is to lay down detailed structural plans 
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for world government. From Sully and Penn to Clarence Streit 
and Ely Culbertson many excellent constructive suggestions have 
been made as to the form such a government might take. The 
work of the Dublin (New Hampshire) Conference in formulating 
concrete amendments to the San Francisco Charter has been 
creative statesmanship of a high order. But, for several reasons, 
the Rollins College Conference did not feel called on to duplicate 
or parallel these efforts. One reason was the general feeling that 
if governments can be persuaded to undertake the task of creating 
a world union, the details of the new constitution will not be their 
most difficult problem. When the United States adopted a federal 
constitution it was not the only possible one, nor necessarily the 
best. The great difficulty was to find amy constitution on which 
all the states could agree. A tolerably effective working com- 
promise which can get itself accepted is of more importance than 
a logical plan which cannot. 

But another, and even more cogent, consideration was that the 
structural approach to federal union is not the only possible one. 
There is also the functional approach. In Nature, use sometimes 
creates the organ. In history it has often been the same way. A 
government faces a task; and then makes the agency which will 
deal with it. The so-called British constitution evolved in this 
fashion. So did the British Commonwealth of Nations. These 
were, to be sure, very slow developments. But emergencies have 
often called out rapid political improvisations; as the commission 
form of city government arose on the waves of the Galveston flood. 

Well, our twentieth century governments face the greatest 
emergency of all time, the invention of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in war. The so-called atomic bomb is, for the moment, the 
chief of these, though it is not the only one. A plan of world gov- 
ernment may then very logically begin with the control of these 
great and immediate perils. Let it be granted that there must be an 
international inspection to prevent secret armament; a view to 
which the Great Powers are already committed by the public state- 
ments of their leaders. What authority, then, must the United Na- 
tions possess to carry out this duty? Will there not, for instance, 
have to be international courts to try individual offenders against 
the limitation of armament laws, lest they be protected by the con- 
nivance or secret sympathy of the courts of their own country? 
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Furthermore, since inspection of munitions factories is impossible in 
wartime, will it not be essential to prevent war itself to be really 
assured that it will not be atomic warfare? Can the existing United 
Nations with certainty prevent war, since each Great Power can 
veto measures directed against itself, should it be the aggressor? 

Thus we are driven to the inescapable conclusion that we must 
either develop the United Nations into a federal world government 
or run a continuing risk of seeing our cities blasted from the face 
of the earth. How soon can practical steps be taken to give the 
United Nations the powers that are so obviously necessary? That 
depends on the climate of public opinion, especially in the Big 
Three; for, if they lead, the rest will follow willingly enough. 

The Rollins Conference found a way to reconcile those who 
said that “‘All we have to do is strengthen the United Nations by 
amendment of the Charter” with those who rejoined “We must 
transform the United Nations into a real world government, 
which at present it certainly is not.” The reconciliation is trans- 
formation 4y amendment. Let the Charter be the means, for it 
contains provisions for its own alteration; but let Federal Union 
be the aim, not a mere strengthened League. We did not take 
down the scaffolding of our Articles of Confederation until the new 
Federal Constitution stood firmly in its place. 

This familiar analogy between the making of our own national 
government and the new task of world government has been 
drawn by almost every advocate of federal union. To it always 
the same objection has been raised: “There is no real analogy 
between the two cases; the Thirteen were, after all, English- 
speaking colonies, long subject to the same government and reared 
in similar political traditions; your World Union would have to be 
built up of men of every language, race, political tradition and de- 
gree of culture. It would have to include untutored African 
natives, Hindu mystics, Russian communists, illiterate and im- 
poverished coolies of China and Indonesia, and the subjects of 
despotisms and dictatorships who have never heard of political 
liberty; nay, in the long run, it would have to include our bitter 
enemies, the Germans and Japanese. What have they in com- 
mon?” 

Here, again, the functional approach is useful. What have 
they in common? A common peril; a common dread. of war in 
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its most frightful guise; a well-justified fear of personal and nation- 


al annihilation. 


If this planet were invaded by monsters from 


Mars we would surely all join together to fight them. When men 
of the most diverse races are faced with an earthquake, a flood, a 
famine, an outbreak of epidemic disease, or even by their own 
lawlessness (as in a frontier mining camp) they can and do join 
together for their common security. All that is required for: the 
first steps towards world government is an adequate realization 
of the alternative dangers. 

“But”, it is often said, “nothing enduring can be established on 
fear alone!” ‘That is certainly true. If there had never been an 
atomic bomb, or even an airplane bomber of Any type, it would 


still have been a good thing to bring about a closer union of the 
nations of the world. Saints, sages and scientists have been saying 
for centuries that all men are brothers and all wars are civil wars. 


What the new weapons have done is simply to make immediately 
urgent what was always desirable. In this work the United States 
of America can well take the lead, for we have at once the oldest 


and strongest of the federal governments on this planet, and the. 


most diverse anid cosmopolitan population. Can States be united? 


We have done it. Can peoples of divergent races, creeds and 
national traditions be joined in a common citizenship? We have 


done that also. 


Have we found security in union? Yes, but free- 


dom and prosperity as well. 


The Cloud of Witnesses 


By Georce MEason WHICHER 


Oh, do not wrong the generations past 
By scorn, or bitter prating of dead hands; 
It is not chance that their achievements last, 
Nor whim of fortune that their building stands. 
It was for us they strove; we are the heirs 
Of all their agony and sweat and tears; 
And, willing or ungrateful, each one shares 
In the vast legacy of toilsome years. 

They would not bind us; theirs no selfish aim 
To chain the future to their halting pace. 
They mourn our failures, glory in our fame, 

Thrill with our struggle in this mortal race. 


A Cloud of Witnesses, O doubtful Soul, 


Applauds your straining footsteps toward the goal. 














CEYLON 
EXPERIMENT IN ORIENTAL DEMOCRACY 


BY VINCENT HARLOW 


(Rhodes Professor of Imperial History, University of London, 
and formerly Beit Lecturer in Colonial History and Keeper of 
the Rhodes House Library, Oxford. He is the author of numerous 
works on the British Empire.) 

At the present moment a new constitution is being drafted for 
the future Government of the island of Ceylon. At first sight 
that fact may not appear to be of particular interest to any but the 
Ceylonese themselves, the British Government and the British 
electorate to whom it is responsible. Yet in reality this island is the 
scene of a daring political experiment which has a direct bearing 
on the whole range of relationships between the Western Powers 
and the peoples of Asia. 

At present we tend to be absorbed in questions relating to the 
“Big Three”—the British Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R. At the same time one of the prime factors which will 
decide between world-cohesion and world-anarchy will be the 
success or failure of the West in achieving a working partnership 
on equal terms with the people of the East as they grope towards 
a new era. 

The population of Ceylon, comprising rather more than 6 
millions all told, includes some 4 million Sinhalese, who are Budd- 
hists, and about 114 million Tamils, who are Hindus. In addi- 
tion, there are about 400,000 Muslims (Moors and Malays), 
30,000 Burghers (descendants of the old Dutch Colonists), and 
rather less than 10,000 Europeans. Between the Sinhalese ma- 
jority and the Tamil minority, both of whom came to Ceylon 
as conquerors, there has been an age-long struggle. Mercifully, 
there is nothing like the friction which is such a tragic feature of 
present-day India; but the fact remains that Sinhalese and Tamils 
are distinct communities, divided by race, religion, customs and 
language. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF POLITICAL PROBLEM 


To state these facts is to expose the fundamentals of the politi- 
cal problem. The diverse peoples of Ceylon have been members of 
the British Comonwealth and Empire since 1795; and as the 
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ideas and commercial organization of the industrialized West 
penetrated the Orient, the Ceylonese became increasingly aware 
that they were members of a Commonwealth and Empire whose 
declared objective was progress towards self-government on the 
part of all its member-units. They saw that Colonies in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa had become “‘Domin- 
ions,” that is to say, completely independent nations within the 
Commonwealth on the British democratic model. They saw too a 
parallel development going on in their great neighbor, India, 
though in more difficult circumstances. Consequently, they de- 
manded (and demand today) that they themselves shall march to 
the goal of self-government along the well-tried road of British 
parliamentarianism. 

Ceylon has already moved a very considerable distance along 
that road. Between 1920 and 1931 there were advances towards 
self-government, the third and most substantial following the Re- 
port of a Reforms Commission led by Lord Donoughmore. Under 
the “Donoughmore” Constitution a State Council of 58 members 
was established, of whom 50 were elected by universal adult suf- 
frage in territorial (not communal) constituencies, and 8 were 
nominated by the Governor. These 8 places have usually been 
filled by members of the smaller minority communities, including 
4 Europeans. 


Wipety INcREAsED Powers Tro CouNCIL 
The State Council, after electing its Speaker, divided itself into 
various Executive Committees covering Home Affairs; Agricul- 
ture; Labor, Industry and Commerce; Communications and 
Works; Health; and Local Administration.. Each of these elected 
one of its number as chairman, and these chairmen, with 3 officials 
known as “Officers of State” (the Chief Secretary, the Legal and 
the Financial Secretaries) constituted the Board of Ministers, pre- 
sided over by the Chief Secretary. The three Officers of State 
administer their own Departments, and although sitting in the — 
‘Council, they do not vote. The new Council was given widely 
increased powers, but the Governor retained an overriding control. 
This novel constitution was obviously designed to provide for a 
transitional stage in the political development of Ceylon. It had 
the merit of bringing the whole adult population into the political 
picture and of giving the elected representatives practical experience 
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in departmental administration and in legislation. Indeed, the 
most fruitful result of this constitution of 1931 has been the vol- 
ume of social and economical reform which the State Council 
(with its eye on the electorate) had enacted. On the other hand, 
it has inevitably suffered from the defects inherent in a machine 
operating under dual control. : 

In 1942 the State Council passed a resolution demanding a 
guarantee of Dominion status after the war, and in the following 
May the British Secretary of State requested the Board of Ministers 
to produce a draft constitution, providing for full responsible Gov- 
ernment in internal civil administration while -reserving to the 
British Government control of defence, external relations, currency 
and matters of racial or religious controversy. ‘This draft constitu- 
tion was to be considered by a Commission or a Conference after 
the war, provided that the scheme had secured the assent of three- 
quarters of the State Council. 

The Board of Ministers agreed and drafted a constitution, but 
forwarded it to London without first submitting it to the State 
Council. In July, 1944, the British Government appointed a 
Commission, headed by Lord Soulbury, which in due course went 
out to Ceylon to examine the situation on the spot. Their Report, 
which has recently been published, recommends a constitution 
which adopts almost all the salient features of the Ceylonese Min- 
isters’ draft. On October 31, 1945, a White Paper containing 
the pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government on the subject 
was presented to the House of Commons. With a very few modi- 
fications it endorses the recommendations of the Soullbury Commis- 
sion. And on November 9 the State Council of Ceylon accepted 
the form of constitution offered, by a majority of 51 to 3. 

Nor So SIMPLE 

All this appears to be plain sailing. But, in fact, the situation 
is not so simple. The British decision, as set out in the White 
Paper, while not accepting the demand for immediate Dominion 
Status, has undertaken that this concession will follow in a com- 
paratively short time, provided that the Ceylonese do their best to 
work the new constitution “as a foundation on which Dominion 
Status may be built.” 

Will it work out as is hoped and intended? The Sinhalese ma- 
jority appear to be well pleased. In the new Assembly (which 
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will have-a Ceylonese Prime Minister and a completely Ceylonesc 
Cabinet) it is estimated that the Sinhalese will have 58 seats to 
37 held by the various minorities. ‘To the latter must be added 6 
seats filled by nomination. Even so, the Sinhalese will be in a per- 
petual majority. The leaders of the 1% million Tamils protest 
that this, in effect, is to condemn them to suffer under perpetual 
domination, since they can never hope to restrain the majority 
from discriminatory action by turning them out of office. The 
minorities, it is asserted, will thus form an impotent Opposition— 
impotent because it can never win a General Election: and that, 
they point out, is the negation of parliamentary Democracy. 

Their alternative is “balanced representation,” that is to say, 
the combined minority communities should be given by weightage 
the same number of seats in the Legislature as the Sinhalese. In 
other words, a fifty-fifty representation for a population showing a 
majority-minority ratio of four to two. Inevitably, each successive 
Cabinet would have to be composed on the same artificial basis 
of parity. The result would be to put the British-type parliamen- 
tary system into a strait-jacket. And yet all the Ceylonese com- 
munities demand Dominion Status on the British parliamentary 
model. 

RECOGNIZED THE DANGER 


When the Soulbury Commission came down flatly in favor of 
territorial and against communal representation, they recognized 
the danger of Sinhalese domination but they pinned their hopes on 
the prospect that gradually racial-religious barriers would crumble 
and that a Sinhalese-Tamil-Muslim-Burgher coalition of the Left 
would compete with similar cross-sections of the Right. In short 
the country would come to divide on social and economic pro- 
grams irrespective of race. 

Unfortunately, experience under the “Donoughmore” Constitu- 
tion of 1931 scarcely warrants optimism on this score. The situa- 
tion is that this group of oriental communities insists on having 
full British parliamentary democracy without possessing the under- 
lying homogeneity which obtains in Britain and the British Do- 
minions. Nevertheless, they are being given the system which they 
demand. It cannot give them genuine liberty unless and until 
Sinhalese, Tamils, Muslims and the rest develop a practical loyalty 
which is larger than that of the racial group. 
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There is, however, ground for hope. It will be clear to the 
Sinhalese majority that under the new Constitution they will have 
to prove to the world in general, and to the British Government 
in particular, that they can handle the minority question in a 
statesmanlike manner, since only by so doing can they prove them- 
selves fit for full Dominion Status. Surely, for this reason they 
will not tyrannize over the ‘Tamils but will do their best to make 
them contented and to win their cooperation. 

That is the hope. But in Ceylon we are face to face with a 
fundamental problem which confronts every oriental population 
which, while divided by race and religion, aspires to Democracy. 





MANDATED NEW GUINEA 


BY MICHAEL KEON 
An Australian Journalist and Feature Writer 


At Holdsworthy, in New South Wales, the hutments of an old 
artillery camp house the embodiment of an idea new to Australia. 
It is a small training unit, created before the end of the Pacific 
war and serving the transition from war to peace in New Guinea. 

The students who pass through its 15-weeks course go on to 
New Guinea for field training as patrol officers in the Australian 
New Guinea Administrative Unit, in areas still under military 
control. 

Half the present students are men who have already served 
under ANGAU in New Guinea. A few were in the islands ad- 
ministration in pre-war days. The rest are servicemen seeking 
new careers. 

War service gave them all a taste for open-air life. Some are 
decorated men, and some missed their chance for action and dec- 
oration by serving in Armored Division formations which had 
little or no battle experience. They are a company whose energy 
and enthusiasm leads them to the outpost work of peace. 

The syllabus is wide. It takes in the history of the islands, law, 
anthropology, hygiene, tropical medicine, animal husbandry and 
dietetics. It does not aim to cram the student with detail, but to 
awaken his imagination to the scope of his job. His real training 
comes through work in the field. 

The pre-war method was to send young men straight to New 
Guinea to get their preliminary training as cadets in the field. 
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Then they were brought back for a course at Sydney University. 
It is now argued that, by this method, candidates first obtained a 
narrow and local view of their responsibilities, and that they came 
down for their higher training with prejudices already formed. 

It is felt that the present Army School of Civil Affairs gives 
Australia’s new colonial public servants a better introduction to 
their job. 

As its first chief instructor, the School had Colonel J. K. Mur- 
ray, who is now Administrator of the provisional civil government 
in Papua-New Guinea. His place at the school has been taken 
by Colonel J. R. Kerr, formerly of the New South Wales Bar. 

The strong academic lecturing force includes two women— 
Dr. Lucy Mair (Colonial Administration) and Lt/Col. C. Wedg- 
wood (Anthropology). Other lecturers are university men now 
in the army. 

There is a leavening of experienced men who have worked. as 
patrol officers. Both practical and academic contacts quicken the 
interest of students in the work of guiding and guarding native 
races. 

The strong Australian interest in the’ advancement of the de- 
pendent peoples of the world was expressed with vigor and clarity 
at the United Nations conference in San Francisco last year. 
Indeed, this strong interest was one of the principal forces in the 
shaping of the International Trusteeship chapter of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The Australian Mandated Territory of New Guinea consists 
of northeast New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago which in- 
cludes the Admiralty Islands, and also of Buka and Bougainville. 
Australia also holds with Great Britain and New Guinea a joint 
mandate of the phosphate island of Nauru. 

The total area of the Australian Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea is 93,000 square miles. As a large part of the Australian 
Mandated Territory was unexplored before the war, no one really 
knows what is its population. In 1941, however, a rough esti- 
mate put the population at almost 700,000. 

Most of what is now the mandated territory was under Ger- 
man control at the outbreak of World War I in 1914, but within 
little more than a month Australian troops had forced the capitula- 
tion of the German Governor. 
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The mandate of the territory of New Guinea was issued to 
Australia by the League of Nations in 1920. Perhaps the best 
summary of the principles of Australian administration policy in 
the mandated territory can be found in a 1938 League of Na- 
tions Report. This Report is that of the Mandates Commission. 
The Australian representative at the 1938 session of the Mandates 
Commission had been asked to make a brief statement of the 
general principles of Australian policy in the mandate. 

The Australian representative began by pointing out that the 
New Guinea mandate had involved problems that would have 
taxed the resources of a country old in the experience in tropical 
government. Australia had to formulate and put into operation a 
policy for the advancement of a people who were, from the political 
and economic viewpoint of the nineteenth century, comparatively 
primitive. The first consideration of Australian policy became 
the welfare of the native peoples of New Guinea rather than the 
economic exploitation of the territory. Interference with native 
law and custom was to be at a minimum. Positive aspects of ad- 
ministration would be in the creation of improving standards of 
public health, agriculture, education and suchlike. 

The actual record bears this out. The record is one of steady 
progress in the minimizing of tropical diseases, such as malaria, 
dysentery, framboesia, yaws, beri-beri . . . of the steadily widening 
provision of education in elementary, high agricultural and techni- 
cal schools . . . of agricultural development . . . and of the general 
extension of law and orderliness within the framework of native 
custom. 

Perhaps the strongest testimony to the good sense and success 
of the Australian administration of Mandated New Guinea came 
with the Japanese invasion. The Japanese armies failed in their 
bid to win a real and organized response from the native people 
of eastern New Guinea. The people of eastern New Guinea served 
in the ranks of the Australian army, acted as official and unofficial 
guides, scouts and intelligence agents across the mountains and 
valleys and through the jungles, rescued Allied airmen shot down 
far from their bases, and conducted their own continuous guerrilla 
warfare against the Japanese. 

Under the provisions of the mandate, Australia could not con- 
struct military and naval bases in the territory. The initial Japa- 
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nese advance was rapid. .The vital coastal base of Port Moresby 
and beyond it, the Australian mainland, were threatened. The 
Allies were on the verge of a crisis that might have lengthened 
the Pacific war by months. Australian troops, many of them rushed 
back from combat with the German armies in North Africa, 
stopped the Japanese outside Port Moresby and then in a series 
of famous actions, across the Owen Stanley Mountains, up the 
Ramu and Markham Valleys, and up the northern New Guinea 
coast, they smashed the Japanese grip on eastern New Guinea 
and prepared the way for General MacArthur’s strike into the 
Philippines. 

The Australian land forces in this campaign had the invaluabk 
support of the American air force and the American fleet and some 
American land forces—but throughout the New Guinea cam- 
paign the overwhelming bulk of the land forces were Australian. 

The Australian desire to bring her New Guinea mandate under 
the provisions of the International Trusteeship chapter of the 
United Nations Charter is an important Australian contribution to 
the consolidation of peace. 


POLITICS AND TECHNIQUE 
BY WILLIAM ESSLINGER 

(Born in Germany, Dr. Esslinger practiced law in the city of 
Munich until 1937. For three years thereafter he studied modern 
history and peace in the Library of the League of Nations, Geneva. 
Since 1941 he has resided in the United States.) 

What can be done to keep politics abreast of the rapid progress 
of technique? The atomic bomb has brought to a climax a de- 
velopment which has continued for.a long time in the same direc- 
tion. I am speaking of the growing disparity between technical 
and political progress. ‘This disparity makes the usefulness of any 
technical advance questionable. 

Obviously the balance cannot be restored by restricting technical 
progress. If it can be restored at all, this can be done only by a 
decisive improvement on the political side. First of all, we must 
therefore ask whether the method to which the enormous progress 
of industrial technique is due, that is, close connection between 
science and technique, can be applied to politics. 

In politics we still live in an era of traditionalism. Our politicians 
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would be offended if thought of as indulging in political theory. 
Political knowledge is considered as a matter of practical, personal 
experience. There can be no doubt that such experience is useful. 
But the great problems of politics require more than that. They 
are questions of organization, and as such, of political technique. 
The real issues in politics concern not so much ends as means. 
Everybody wants such ends as lasting peace, democracy, full em- 
ployment, an economy of plenty. The disagreement relates to the 
ways to achieve and combine these goals. Such questions of politi- 
cal technique are fit for scientific treatment. Progress in politics 
depends on our ability to develop a political technique firmly estab- 
lished on a science of politics. 

In the first place, then, we must see whether such a science of 
politics is possible; in the second, what stands in the way of using 
such science as the foundation of political technique and actual 
practice. 

There are in almost every university professors of “political sci- 
ence.” However, they are mostly concerned with the theories of 
Plato, Aristotle, and other more or less remote political thinkers. 
This political science is not a science of politics. 

But that a real science of politics, a science or which political ac- 
tion can be based, is possible follows from the fact that parts of 
such science do exist, and there is no indication that the lacking 
parts would be of a different character. The so-called science of 
economics deals with such subjects as currency, international trade, 
employment, all of which belong to politics because they are de- 
cided upon by those in political power. It is only for historical 
reasons that economics is considered as a saparate science. Apart 
from economics, the science of politics has no academic standing. 
It is restricted to books and journals. But inasmuch as books and 
articles deal with questions of political technique in a scientific way, 
they prove by their very existence the possibility of such treatment. 

Thus we come to our second question: Can science of politics be 
used as the foundation of practical politics? In this respect also, the 
possibility is shown from actual experience. 

The Fathers of the American Constitution had before them- 
selves a great new problem of organization, of political technique. 
They approached it, as we can easily see from “The Federalist,” 
not in the spirit of traditional politics, but of the science of politics 
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of their own time. When we compare the success of this great 


? rather traditional- 


experiment with the failure of our “realistic,” 
istic, methods of dealing with our challenge, the organization of 
lasting peace, we are compelled to note retrogression instead of 
progress in the political field. 

This unhappy result has been due to various causes which can- 
not be followed up here. One of the reasons, however, should be 
mentioned because it leads to the arguments proffered against the 
use of reason and science in politics today. The “retreat from rea- 
son” has lost its power in most fields; but in politics there is still 
a gross overestimation of the irrational forces of instinct, class con- 
sciousness, and the like. 

Thus the possibilities of the approach by reason and science are 
underestimated. But it has often occurred in the history of man- 
kind that reason and science had to start by fighting emotional 
prejudices. Besides, with growing scientific insight in the inter- 
connection of long-run interests, the fighting instincts of social and 
national groups, which cling to the next visible advantage, are 
likely to subside. 

If we now ask what can be done to improve the situation, we 
must distinguish between the tasks of today and the future. 

The organization of lasting peace cannot wait. We must solve 
this problem as well as we can with such scientific knowledge as 
we have. This knowledge, however, is much greater than is gen- 
erally known. Since the first World War, hundreds of books on 
the problem of the organization for peace have been written. A 
considerable part of them is scientific writing. Studying this litera- 
ture, one cannot fail to learn certain pertinent verities, such as that 
the belief in complete national sovereignty is superstitious and in- 
compatible with real international law; that peace cannot be se- 
cured by arranging for conferences to compromise diverging in- 
terests, but only by accepting common principles and enforcing 
international law. Much would be gained if our statesmen made 
adequate use of these results of earnest thinking. 

What later should be done is rather obvious. ‘The universities 
should recognize and cultivate the science of politics. An elemen- 
tary course of it should be introduced in high schools. These 
would be the logical first steps toward an advancement of the 
science and technique of politics. 














SMALL NATIONS AND THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


By H. M. Sprrzer : 
(Born in Czechoslovakia, Mr. Spitzer has till lately been assoct- 
ated with the Office of War Information). 


I. 

The last fifty years have witnessed one of the most profound 
changes in the thinking of mankind. Fifty years ago people might 
have questioned whether any particular war was just or unjust, 
but very few would have advanced the opinion that war itself 
was wrong. Even the League of Nations covenant continues to 
regard war as a legitimate instrument of national policy although it 
tried to restrict the sphere of its application. It was not till 1928 
that by signing the Briand-Kellogg Pact a number of nations re- 
nounced the right to make war. The Briand-Kellogg Pact suf- 
fered, however, from two weaknesses: it did not define war, and it 
failed to provide machinery by which breaches of the Pact could 
have been prevented or avenged. The Japanese, who were sticklers 
for etiquette, found it easy to continue a career of aggression in spite 
of it by calling the next major breach of the peace an incident in- 
stead of a war. The only difference between a nineteenth cen- 
tury war and a twentieth century incident seemed that an incident 
lasted longer and entailed greater destruction. 


’ said a cynical observer at the time, “the Pact has 


“Tt is true,’ 
not abolished wars. But it has at least made a beginming. It has 
abolished declarations of war.” ‘Today the Nuremberg trials have 
permitted us to put some of the perpetrators of the breach before 
a court of law and insist on their personal responsibility for what 
we now regard as a crime under international law. 

The San Francisco Charter represents a further advance; it 
makes provision for dealing with breaches of the law if and when 
they occur by entrusting this as a specific duty to the Security Coun- 
cil of the new organization. 

II. 

We are witnessing a process in international life which parallels 
that seen by generations of our ancestors in national life. ‘They too 
passed through periods where the law existed and was recognized 
but could not always be enforced. Every member of the nation 
was a potential policeman, every citizen was a potential public 
prosecutor, but law enforcement was not half as efficient as it is 
now when both police and public prosecutors are specialists en- 
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trusted with definite duties by the community. The United Na- 
tions Charter has introduced similar specialization into international 
life. 

However, experience in national life has taught us that neither 
police nor judicial organization can be relied upon to prevent all 
breaches of the domestic peace. For the last hundred or two 
hundred years increasing attention has been devoted to studying, 
and as far as possible remedying, the circumstances that have caused 
such breaches. At least three different techniques have been de- 
veloped for inhibiting the urge that turns a peaceful citizen into a 
law-breaker. One of them is the improvement of economic con- 
ditions; there is agreement that poverty stimulates crime and had 
better be done away with. The other is the creation of social 
institutions for dealing with the unavoidable conflicts and disputes 
in an orderly manner before courts of law or boards of media- 
tion. The third is education, the process of conditioning the future 
citizen in a way which will make him eschew violence. The suc- 
cess achieved by these methods has been considerable. It has not 
been complete, partly because too often the methods have been 
only half-heartedly applied, and partly because our knowledge of 
the requirements of human nature is still very limited. 

The knowledge gained in the life of individual nations has 
hardly at all been applied to the relations between nations. The 
Covenant of the League regarded nations as essentially separate 
entities which agreed to cooperate for the maintenance of peace 
and for certain very specific and limited purposes enumerated in 
Article 23. Some of those: control of the traffic of drugs, pro- 
tection of women and children, control of diseases and problems 
of communication, were easily managed. Even more complex 
ones, such as the question of mandates and the problems of Labor, 
were handled with success. But there were two questions that 
proved unmanageable: the reduction of armaments and the con- 
trol of the armament industries. As they showed themselves to 
be more and more intractable, speculation began to busy itself 
with the causes of failure. They were regarded as being identical 
with the causes of war. On the whole the opinion tended to pre- 
vail that they were economic, and that opinion crystallized in the 
slogan of the “Have” and “Have-Not” Nations, which came into 
vogue in the 1930’s. 
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The League of Nations organization was unfortunately in no 
position to deal with that problem which was the cause of its worst 
failure. But the League was not equipped for an investigation of 
how much truth there might be in the theory and—more im- 
portant still—of how these economic factors became operative. In 
consequence, it would have been unable to make recommendations 
of how to deal with them effectively even if it had possessed the 
authority for making such general recommendations. It did, how- 
ever, make suggestions on how to cope with specific economic 
problems, especially with those of international trade, and linked 
them up with the prosperity of the world or of groups of countries. 
But it refrained from stating in a specific manner their connection 
with the preservation of world peace or the likelihood of war. 


ITI. 

It is in this context that the Social and Economic Council con- 
stitutes such a hopeful innovation. Article 55B of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter says in plain words that there are international eco- 
nomic, social and health problems, and by implication puts them 
into the centre of attention. This is different from the attitude 
which found expression in the Covenant. ‘There problems were 
considered in the first place as national ones; international solu- 
tions were, so to speak, the crowning stone of a pryamid of na- 
tional ones. Anyone who reads the League Covenant carefull) 
with an eye to discovering the ideas held on the relations between 
and the development of the states, will receive the impression that 
the framers entertained the belief that there existed somewhere an 
unspecified Platonic idea of the perfect state and that in the course 
of time all countries could be propelled onto that state of per- 
fection. This belief seems implicit in Art. 22 on mandates, and 
in Art. 23A which outlines the programme for the International 
Labor Organization. The idea of an ultimate homogeneity of 
the world and of the nations in it seems to underlie the whole of 
the Covenant and it was no miracle that it should have found 
expression in the national policies of economic autarchy in the 
1930's. 

The question of whether such homogeneity is either desirable 
or possible does not seem to have been seriously entertained by the 
framers of the Covenant. But it is a question that deserves the 
most serious consideration. For there can be no doubt, the easiest 
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way to avoid war would be to merge all the states of the world 
into one gigantic union, perhaps on the model of the United States 
with a distinction between full states and territories. Such a step 
would tend to foster homogeneity, and if homogeneity is the ulti- 
mate goal there can be no objection to it. From the point of view 
of the smaller states much might even be said for such a step, for 
their position has undergone a fundamental change in the course 
of the half-century. In 1912 it was still possible for a coalition 
of small Balkan states to attack Turkey, nominally still a great 
power, and to win a victory. Around that time one of the for- 
eign correspondents remarked that the small Balkan states pro- 
duced more history than could be consumed locally. Well, con- 
ditions have changed: small nations have ceased to produce history ; 
they have become the food which history consumes. Not one of 
the small Powers in the fighting zones has entered the last war 
voluntarily without first being attacked or coerced by a big one, 
and only two of them have been able to choose neutrality. And 
in the inter-war period many suffered severely under the economic 
pressure of more unfortunate neighbors. 

Nevertheless not only has the decision gone against the creation 
of a world state, but the last forty years have witnessed the break- 
up of existing unions by war, like Austro-Hungary and Turkey, 
or by peaceful agreement like the separation of Norway from 
Sweden, and of the Philippine Commonwealth from the United 
States, or like the loosening of constitutional ties within the British 
Commonwealth. There seems to be a tacit recognition of the fact 
that diversity is desirable and that for the good of the world the 
smal states can not be dispensed with. If we want a justifica- 
tion for this belief we need only consider German history during 
the last hundred and fifty years: the valuable contributions of the 
German people to our common culture were made while they 
lived in a few dozen relatively independent small states; union and 
centralization inaugurated not only an age of German aggression 
but also an age of increasing cultural sterility. 

Agreement that the small nations should continue to exist is 
however not enough if no provisions are made for permitting them 
a prosperous existence. Whether they can achieve such existence 
may largely turn on the activity of the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil. No small nation can expect to isolate its economy from the 
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rest of the world and live in reasonable comfort. “To be, suc- 
cessful, its economic policy and the social and other policies 
which depend upon economic policy must be conceived as con- 
stituent parts of world economic policy. Such a principle is easily 
stated, but cannot be worked out or applied without special ma- 
chinery. Such machinery. was practically non-existent before the 
war; it is now being built and its nucleus is the Social and Economic 
Council. IV. 

However, we have seen other pieces of international machinery 
that seemed well designed and nevertheless failed when put to 
work, or were never put to work. What grounds are there that 
the Social and Economic Council should fare better? 

It seems that three justifications might reasonably be suggested 
for this hope. ‘The first lies in the composition of the Council. It 
is large enough to permit adequate representation of the different 
points of view in the world, and yet not lrage enough to become 
unwieldy. And—more important still—by allowing members to be 
reelected again and again it has a chance of developing a common 
point of view and consistent long-range policies. 

The second ground for hope is that the Council has the 
statutory obligation of pursuing an active policy. It has to “pro- 
mote” the goals set forth in Art. 55, not just to “facilitate” their 
achievement as the Dumbarton Oaks draft had proposed. This 
is one of the changes introduced at the wish of the smaller states, 
and perhaps the most consequential change of all. In pursuance 
of this objective the Council is expected to integrate the activities 
of specialized inter-governmental agencies by making recommenda- 
tions for their policies and activities (Art. 58), and to take the 
initiative in creating new organizations where they may be needed 
(Art. 59). In other words, it will possess the means for action. 

The third ground for confidence is the extremely wide range 
of competencies assigned to it. Economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, health and related matters:—what human activities are 
there left that do not somehow or other fall under one of those 
headings’ Within this field it may make or initiate studies; in 
other words, ascertain the facts; and it may make recommenda- 
tions; in other words, propose solutions, and that not only to the 
totality of members in the General Assembly but to individual 
members as well. 
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With terms of reference as wide as these and with freedom 
to choose among a variety of methods, the Council has a fair 
chance of succeeding in securing even to the smallest state the 
economic conditions which are necessary for domestic peace and 
healthy development. 

There may, however, remain skeptics who will point to the many 
conferences on economic matters that were held in Geneva and 
to the many excellent recommendations which were formulated 
but never followed, and who will warn us not to expect more from 
the new creation than from the old. Such skeptics would have 
to overlook one important difference: the Geneva conferences, 
like the World Economic Conference of 1927, were isolated 
events, and important changes are not put through in the course 
of an isolated conference. Where there was a permanent organi- 
zation capable of returning to the same problem year after year, 
such changes were made as the record of the International Labor 
Organization demonstrates. The Social and Economic Council 
will be permanent; a problem once taken up by it has a chance 
of receiving unflagging attention until it is solved. 

V. 

The best way of assessing the potential value of the Social and 
Economic Council is to look back at some of the major misfor- 
tunes that have befallen mankind since the first World War and 
to consider how they might have been dealt with by the Council.. 
As far as magnitude goes, the three worst were: first, the great 
depression; second, Japanese aggression in China; third, German 
aggression in Europe. 

Not one of those happened overnight; all cast their shadow far 
in advance. The first signs of the coming economic crash could 
be read in the mid-twenties, but there was nobody both capable of 
interpreting them and _ possessing enough authority to make his 
voice heard. After the crash had come the nations resorted to 
palliatives that were bound to cancel each other and make matters 
worse. The timid attempts to reach an agreed common polic) 
failed since it was nobody’s duty to put the common interest first. 
Now the Council exists and has that duty. 

Let us turn to the second great misformtune, Japanese aggres- 
sion in China. In the 1920’s Japan had a government that prom- 
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social foundations which were unstable. When they began to 
crumble, the government fell, the militarists got into power and 
the fighting began. There again the Council might have warned 
and helped to coordinate Japanese and world policies. It would 
have meant going beyond the purely economic sphere, but the 
Council would have been entitled to do so. 

Lastly, German aggression. ‘There, too, the world was con- 
fronted with a process that started years before the war. Accord- 
ing to*the standards of the time, that process was regarded as 
nobody’s business, as a domestic matter, an activity in a field out- 
side the sphere of foreign relations. ‘There again an institution 
was lacking which could and ought to have pointed out that the 
world was witnessing a process of social pathology which by its 
very nature could not fail to affect the whole world like any con- 
tagious disease. 

In each of these three instances the Social and Economic Council 
would have been entitled and obliged to intervene in time, and 
in each instance early intervention might have been successful. The 
nations of the world might have continued to enjoy peace, large 
and smali countries would have remained uninvaded, and we could 
have lived richer, more satisfactory and prosperous lives than for- 
tune or misfortune has granted to us. 


The Surgeon's Hands 
By Enip DanieEv JONEs 


Perfected members, strong and finely made, 
Precision instruments—the surgeon’s hands! 
Each finger-tip, a mind which understands, 
May pierce the web of being unafraid. 

In cool compassion, vital strokes dissuade 
The waiting Death, bold surety demands 

A miracled rebirth, and neatly brands 

The mark of mercy on the healing blade. 
And worshiping the power called divine, 
The marvels of creation’s mighty surge, 

We share our wonder, as we adulate 

The Doctor, where the broken forms recline. 
Here science may be touching heaven’s verge, 
For near to God’s—the hands which re-create! 














World Horizons 








“When I looked for light, then came darkness.” 
TWILIGHT = Like Job we looked for light at San Francisco but 

now find darkness. We discern vaguely on the hori- 
zon lurid points of political disturbances and explosions. Are we in 
a twilight before night or before dawn! 


The division of Korea into two separate zones for occu- 
KOREA pation by the United States and Russia is proving to be a 

most unhappy and unjustifiable arrangement. ‘The Rus- 
sian zone is hermetically sealed and, according to scanty reports, is 
being rapidly communized. The economic and political integration 
of Korea under such circumstances is quite impossible. The Korean 
people are justly indignant and discouraged to find that the promise 
made in Cairo by Roosevelt and Churchill on December 1, 1943, 
that “in due course Korea shall become free and independent” 
seems impossible of fulfillment. 


The promise likewise made by Stalin, Churchill, 
MANCHURIA = and Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference on Feb- 

ruary 11, 1945, that “China shall retain full sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria” has not been kept. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Union, with a skillful technique employed in other similar 
situations, has turned over most of Manchuria to the Chinese com- 
munists aided and controlled from Moscow. The negotiations 
undertaken by General Marshall to reconcile the clashing factions 
in China have served mainly to allow the Chinese communists time 
to consolidate their hold on Manchuria. The Russians in the 
meantime have been able to strip this valuable region of much of 
its industrial equipment formerly utilized by the Japanese. The 
prospect of the reintegration of Manchuria with the rest of China 
would seem to be dim and remote. The Soviet Union will control 
directly or indirectly a large portion of Eastern Asia. 


To continue this melancholy chronicle of broken promises, 
IRAN we have to record the declaration by Stalin, Churchill, and 

Roosevelt at Tehran on December 1, 1943, that “The 
Governments of the United States, the United Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom of Great Britain are at one with 
the Government of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran.” 
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It is true that Russia and Great Britain, for strategic reasons as 
well as for oil, have long been rivals for spheres of influence in 
Iran. Russia, however, is now so powerful that nothing can with- 
stand its gradual expansion like an irresistible glacier all along its 
borders. 

The febrile attempt of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions to deal with the Iranian situation has been confusing and 
humiliating. The issue was wrongly represented as being primarily 
the evacuation of Russian troops, when actually the prolonged oc- 
cupation of the rich province of Azerbaijan enabled the Soviet 
Union to establish a communist regime and exact an “agreement” 
viving it a strangle hold on the whole of Iran. 

The Security Council at its session in New York in April, 1946, 
was confronted with a fait accompli which could neither be pre- 
vented nor reversed. The question of the ultimate withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Iran is therefore largely academic. Iran is 
powerless to resist. It is now under Russian dictation with the 
strong probability of a “leftist” revolt which would complete vir- 
tually the loss of “the independence, sovereignty, and territorial 


integrity” of Iran. 


Turkey is now subjected to 2 war of nerves by the de- 
TURKEY mand of the Soviet Union for adjoining Turkish terri- 

tory and for freedom of navigation through the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles. Russia and the other Black Sea nations 
are certainly entitled to a free outlet to the Mediterranean. The 
main difficulty lies in the fact of the location of Istanbul and 
Turkish naval bases athwart these Straits. Turkey may have to 
agree to some form of neutralization of this strategic area. It can- 
not agree, however, to the infiltration of a political faction con- 
trolled from Moscow. 


Another focus of the long struggle between Russia and 
GREECE (Great Britain for the control of the Mediterranean and 

the safeguarding of the communications of the British 
Empire is to be found in Greece. Russia, by its iron control of 
Romania, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia, and Albania, is in a position to 
exert terrific pressure on Greece as well as to mix in their politics. 
Great Britain could not readily abandon the Greeks to this fate 
and surrender its control of the Mediterranean. The refusal of the 
Greek communists to participate in the recent elections, which were 
supervised by Great Britain, the United States, and France, minus 
Russta, was most significant. 
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The port of Trieste, which serves a vast hinterland of 
TRIESTE = other nations as well as Italy, is still another focal point 

of resistance against the movement of the Russian gla- 
cier. If Trieste were given to Yugo-Slavia, now completely domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union, it would mean that Russia had found 
another outlet to the Mediterranean. It’ might also mean that 
Italy either would not go communist, or it might mean that in 
sheer desperation Italy would welcome. the communization of 
western Europe. Only the slender military forces of Great Britain 
and the United States in Trieste have been able to prevent con- 
summation of Russian designs. 


The presence of numerous Russian troops in Austria and 
VIENNA Hungary has prevented any solution of its economic and 

political problems. A sinister threat consists in the de- 
mand enforced by Russia for a large area of arable land in im- 
poverished Austria to be populated by Russian emigrés for an in- 
definite time. The control of Central Europe and the whok 
Danubian basin seems to be completely in the hands of the Soviet 
Union. 


Franco may be as bad as charged by his critics but the 
SPAIN policy advocated by Russia and other countries, of inter- 

vention in the political affairs of Spain may be equall; 
reprehensible. The real issue has been skillfully obscured. It is not 
the collaboration of Franco with the Axis or the menace of Spanish 
fascism. The issue is to force on the Spanish people the so-called 
“government-in-exile” which was ousted in the recent civil war. 
It should be recalled that the Communists dominated the Repub- 
lican Government just before its downfall. 

The freedom of peoples to choose their own governments has 
always been maintained by the United States. Any kind of inter- 
vention from without would mean the undermining of all interna- 
tional relations. It would fully justify the policy of the Soviet 
Union in the Baltic and the Balkans. 


The triumph of the Peron Government in the 
BUENOS AIRES Argentine against the vigorous and open opposi- 

tion of the United States Government presents 
most disquieting situation. That country may now become the 
rallying point of other Republics in resisting American plans for 
the defense and peace of the Western Hemisphere. An unpleasant 
factor newly interjected in this muddied situation is the sudden 
resumption of diplomatic relations by Russia with the Argentine 
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which, so long under Axis influence, had been hostile to the Soviet 
Union. Added to this is the fact of the activities of communist 
emissaries throughout Central and South America which have of 
late become increasingly evident and effective. 


The meeting in Paris of the foreign ministers of Russia, 
PARIS) Great Britain, France, and the United States has served 

to dramatize the outstanding fact of world politics, name- 
ly, that Russia alone interposes its veto in the way of the recon- 
struction and reorganization of Europe and Asia. “The war is 
over but peace is raging.” The Soviet Union, whether the dis- 
cussion concerns peace with Italy, the Balkan countries, Central 
Europe, or the major problem of a joint policy for Germany, 
refuses either to adopt the proposals of its former Allies or to 
present its own constructive proposals. 

The explanation of this intransigent attitude is clear and simple: 
the Soviet Union is so powerful and the other nations so exhausted 
and troubled by postwar problems that it can have its own 
way without any effective resistance. Not only is its material 
power virtually invulnerable, but its political power of infiltration 
in countries all over the world is insidious and not easily to be 
counteracted. The agony of peoples suffering from famine, un- 
emplyoment, dispersion, restlessness, discontent, and desperation, 
offers a grim opportunity for the radical forces of revolution and 
evil to accomplish their sinister work of undermining existing civili- 
zation and constructing a new order of society. 


“A condition and not a theory” confronts the United 
SO WHAT? Nations. The very word united sounds incongruous. 

There is no real unity, no basic community of interests 
and ideals between the Soviet Union and other freedom loving 
peoples. The philosophy of the Soviet Union is purely materialis- 
tic. It excludes the ideal of the sacredness of the soul and the in- 
violability of human personality that underlies freedom of speech, 
conscience, and democracy. 

We raised the question at the outset whether the world was in a 
twilight before dawn or night. It should be painfully evident that 
the situation created by the Soviet Union within and without the 
United Nations is one of increasing gloom. We can only ferventl) 
hope that the night will not be too dark or long before a glorious 
dawn for all mankind. In the meantime we must possess our souls 
with great patience. One thing we surely must do is to be abso- 
lutely honest in facing this Gétterdamerung. No appeasement, or 
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palliatives, or attenuations, or evasions will serve any good end. 
Our leaders must tell us the unpalatable truth concerning this tragic 
crisis of civilization. We must learn how to adjust ourselves to 
this grim period of trial in order ultimately to achieve freedom for 
all peoples. Out of this time of testing may come a clearer under- 
standing of the divine process of human evolution. A nobler race 
of men who obey the authority of God in this universe may 
emerge. At least we cannot become defeatists. We must hold 
steadfast to those moral judgments and spiritual values which alone 
give satisfaction and hope for generations to come. 


P. M. B. 





Books for the Times 








Tue Lisperat Trapirion: A Study of the Social and Spiritual 
Conditions of Freedom. By William Aylott Orton. New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 312, with index. $3.50. 
With a historical approach Orton surveys the record of liberal- 

ism, assuming its goal to be “expanding liberty within expanding 
community.” In the unending process America gives this message 
to a stricken and despondent world: “The United States arose in 
a defiance of coercion, and grew strong and productive on the 
principle of voluntary free activity. Its solidarity is . . . that of 
men trying to work together at something useful; making mistakes, 
paying the price, trying again, finding in effort the techniques of 
mutuality, following the good as each man saw it, learning year 
by year to see it better, discovering by experience how the good 
of each involves the good of all.” 

The volume pursues its theme with brave and nostalgic senti- 
ments. Orton’s statement that the liberal tradition is more clearly 
shown in action than in theory establishes a thesis which recognizes 
liberalism as both means and ends. 

Pau F. DouGtass. 


Grooves oF CHANGE, A Book or Memorrs. By the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Samuel. New York, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Indianapolis, 1946. Pp. 378, illus. $3.75. 

“Grooves of Change” holds a particular interest for the Ameri- 
can reader because it depicts English political life from the inside. 

Ever since he entered the House of Commons at the turn of the 
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century, Lord Samuel has played an active role and at least on 
three occasions he has had a hand in the making and implementing 
of decisions which may well have turned the course of history. He 
was High Commissioner of Palestine during the first years of the 
mandate when the uneasy partnership of Arab, Jew and Briton 
took shape. He was chairman of the central organization of the 
Liberal party in the later 1920’s and instrumental in providing a 
program since borrowed and applied by the party’s opponents. In 
the fateful days of 1931 he led the party into participation in a gov- 
ernment with which he disagreed on fundamentals and thus dealt 
it a blow from which his party may never recover. But Lord 
Samuel writes modestly, and concentrates on the less spectacular 
questions of the day rather than on great occasions. The book is 
pervaded by the desire to be just to every opponent, be he a member 
of the party like Lloyd George or a nation of enemies. This is one 
of its merits; its weakness lies in the assumption and that these 
differences between people and nations are less deeply ingrained 
and essential than they have turned out to be. 
H. M. Sprrzer. 


THE UNirep States AnD Britain. By Crane Brinton. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 305. With 
two appendices and index. $2.50. 

Sumner Welles in his introduction to this book states that it “is 
based upon a profound knowledge and understanding of British- 
American relations, as well as of the underlying factors in the life 
of the British people today. His analysis is lucid. Although it is 
written in a friendly spirit, it never evades nor palliates the true 
issues as Mr. Brinton sees them.” 

This is a just appraisal of an honest piece of work which should 
be read by all who seek the sound bases of world order and are 
able to forsake old grievances and prejudices. If the United States 
and Great Britain cannot understand each other and work together 
why talk of “United” Nations‘ P.M.B. 


‘THE .New Europe. An Introduction to Its Political Geography. 
By Walter Fitzgerald. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945- 
46. Pp. 298, with appendices and indices. $2.75. 

The author claims that “The need of the world is not a new 
partition of territories between the Powers, according to this or that 
formula, but an ordered redistribution of population within the 
habitable regions of the world. The present congestion of certain 
lands and the emptiness of others does not correspond to the distri- 
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bution of the world’s potential resources. There are vast areas 
within the temperate and tropical zones whose climate, soil, and 
vegetation are favorable to human life, but which still lie fallow. 
Their frontiers are closed to settlement for a variety of reasons, 
amongst them the desire for racial exclusiveness and the intention 
to protect certain economic standards against the intrusion of 
peoples of low material level. . . . The settlement of the empty, or 
half empty, but habitable lands, and a corresponding reduction of 
density in the congested areas, constitute the supreme task of plan- 
ning now confronting the world. It is a problem to which the 
geographer should pay continuous attention.” 

This book which reveals the influence somewhat of modern 
theories of geo-politics, is most readable and constitutes a valuable 
compendium of information and interesting suggestions. Its value 
is greatly enhanced by twenty-eight excellent graphs and maps. 


P. M. B. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward Hallett Carr. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 76. $1.25. 

The author of that most valuable book, Conditions of Peace, 
which was reviewed in Wortp ArFairs, September, 1942, is 
entitled to the most respectful consideration. Rarely has so brief a 
monograph as “Nationalism and After” been more compact of 
sound observation and judgment. His general thesis, that national- 
ism in the course of centuries has become transformed into some- 
thing else that affects the complex relationships of peoples rather 
than of sovereigns or governments, may not be readily accepted. 
Nevertheless, Professor Carr has outlined in masterly fashion: cer- 
tain basic facts which compel a revision of conventional conceptions 
about nationalism. It is a thesis that harmonizes with the conten- 
tion of some writers on international law who maintain that its 
function is to protect the interests of individuals and peoples. 

So informative and stimulating an essay should be read with 
immense interest and profit. PMB. 


EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY. By Saul K. Padover. New York, 

Duell, Sioan and Pearce, 1946. Pp. 400. $3.75. 

This Experiment was an attempt by an American Intelligence 
officer engaged in psychological warfare to make a composite pic- 
ture of the German mentality. He interviewed many types of Ger- 
mans from various walks of life, high and low, old and young. 
The resultant likeness is not attractive. In fact, one is alarmed for 
the future either of democracy in Germany or for the peace of the 
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world. Even the better and more intelligent type of German 
emerges unpleasantly by reason of his supine subservience to au- 
thority, including. Pastor Niemoller, who was willing to fight for 
Hitler and Nazism so long as the church was left unmolested. 
This book should be read with great respect as being objective, 
and judicial. It is a sad book deserving sympathetic consideration. 


P. M. B. 


Men Wuo Have WaLKEp WirtH Gop. By Sheldon Cheney. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 395, index, illus. 
$3.75. 

“Today,” says Mr. Cheney, “even the skeptics and scientists 
among us, baffled at the end of every inquiry into the source of 
life or the nature of spiritual awareness, concede that there may be 
completion of happiness only in the activities of the soul. They 
grant even a reality to mystical experiences.” 

Feeling that in this anarchic world, to follow with understand- 
ing the experience of the mystics would mean “healing and orderli- 
ness .. . fraternalism and peace,” the author writes here the story 
of many mystics in history. They are the “explorers of the second 
world,” the seers, prophets and saints. 

Tao-Tse, Chinese poet of the 16th century B.C., begins the 
list. Buddha, the Greek Platonists, Jewish seers, Christian mys- 
tics, artists, reformers—all swell the story. 

In spite of the fact that, for less clairvoyant people, the approach 
to the Infinite most often comes through great music, Mr. Cheney 
lists no musicians. 

The book is simply written, with rare tolerance and under- 
standing. The mystics mentioned are often strongly practical in 
human affairs—far from being neurotics. 

Thirty-two beautiful illustrations illuminate the text. 


M. S. C. 


I EDERALISM AND REGIONALISM, THE Division oF Prussia. By 
Arnold Brecht. New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 189, index. $2.50. 

For many observers abroad the abolition of the predominance of 
Prussia seems to be the crux for the solution of the German prob- 
lem. They still consider Prussia the seat of the militarist and ag- 
gressive spirit. 

Mr. Brecht shows the fact, unknown to many writing on the 
topic, that the real conflict between reactionary and liberal thought 
was not between Prussia and Bavaria, but within Prussia itself 
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where the liberal West stood against the reactionary eastern Proy- 
inces. 

This presentation and analysis of the democratic Reform Plan 
adopted before the Hitler regime with the consent of Prussia and 
proposing the elimination of Prussia as a state will be valuable to 
those responsible for decisions to be taken on the future of Ger- 
many. 

His book is a concentrated short history, a comparison between 
American and German constitutional solutions and an analysis of 
the situation as it was created, first, during the republic and then 
during the totalitarian period. Mr. Brecht also adds suggestions as 
to measures to be taken after the overthrow of Hitler. 

Tony SENDER. 


Man, Morats anp Society. By J. C. Flugel. New York, In- 
ternational Universities Press. Pp. 328, index. $4.50. 

The world-wide and rapid spread of National Socialism in the 
1930’s should have made it clear to everybody that the assumptions 
on which most of the political thinking of the inter-war period have 
been based are inadequate. ‘The facile belief that economic motives 
rationally pursued constitute the clue to the understanding of na- 
tional and international political life is erroneous and must be dis- 
carded. We need to be better informed about the way in which 
people act and react, and it is the psychologist’s task to provide such 
knowledge. Unfortunately most psychologists shirk it. Dr. Flugel 
is a notable exception. He has written a well-documented book 
which incorporates the results of the most recent researches and 
uncovers the roots of international problems lying in the depth of 
the individual psyche. His analysis of the failure of the League of 
Nations is penetrating and, as the fate of other international or- 
ganizations has shown, just. Nobody who pretends to a serious 
interest in the cause of peace can afford to bypass this important 
book which offers a helpful approach to international problems. 

H. M. Sprrzer. 


THE Four Cornersrones OF Peace. By Vera Michelas Dean. 
New York, Whittney House, Mc-Graw-Hill Book Company. 
1946. Pp. 260. Index. $2.50. 

The Research Director of the Foreign Policy Association writes 
here a direct and simple book about the main international con- 
ferences upon which we are now starting to build an edifice. 
These are: Dumbarton Oaks, the Yalta Conference of the “Big 
Three,” the American Conference in Mexico—which resulted in 
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the Act of Chapultapec—and the San Francisco conference in 
April 1945. 

The book disusses and answers questions most often asked by 
the persons in this country whose judgment and votes will be 
needed to implement and follow out the Charter which has 
emerged. 

Mrs. Dean writes with a lucid, running style which carries the 
reader on without effort. The 116 pages of documents contain 
many treaties and official statements—other than the four corner- 
stone documents—making the whole a most valuable text for pop- 


ular use. M. S. C. 


Great Brrrain IN tHE Worvp Economy. By Alfred E. Kahn. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. XVII and 
314, index. $4.00. 

Mr. Kahn’s book has all the merits which a book can have; 
it is learned without being pedantic, it is well written and timely, 
and it concerns a subject of prime importance to the world. The 
author has undertaken an analysis of Britain’s economic policy and 
history, especially during the inter-war period of 1919 to 1939, 
which is often original and always stimulating. On the basis of this 
analysis and with the aid of a theory of international equilibrium 
which he sets out in the opening chapters he maps out the courses 
open to Britain after the war when international investment will 
finally have changed its role and be used to develop a competitive 
production rather than a complementary one as it did in the 19th 
century. He makes clear the magnitude of the problems facing her 
and incidentally provides valuable guidance to the understanding 
of coming events. H. M. Sprrzer. 


Brirarin: PaRTNER FOR Peace: By Percy Elwood Corbett. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. Pp. 177, 
with index. $2.00. 

The Institute of International Studies of Yale University is to 
be congratulated on this remarkable contribution to the clearer un- 
derstanding of the relations of the United States to Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Professor Corbett, a Canadian by birth, educated in England, a 
teacher at McGill University and Yale University, is a rare com- 
bination of patriot and cosmopolite. He is a thorough scholar with- 
out being academic. He is objective and judicial in estimating the 
factors affecting the partnership of Great Britain and the United 
States for peace. The book illuminates with great clarity the basic 
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problems of the responsibility of the English-speaking peoples of 
the world for international security. . P. M. B. 


A SHort Hisvory OF THE AMERICAS; revised edition. By R. §. 

Cotterill. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. 422, index. 

A shift in our hemisphere perspective is long overdue. The Pan 
American system itself is undergoing careful scrutiny in the light 
of its new relation to the larger world order. History texts, how- 
ever, still examining political development on a country by country 
basis, too frequently treat the larger hemispheric pattern but slight- 
ingly. An adequate discussion of the growth and common destiny 

-if it is that—of this whole half of the world is greatly needed. 
Despite Dr. Cotterill’s Short History, it is still needed. This new 
edition, however, is expanded somewhat, especially to encompass 
events of World War IT. KARNA STEELQUIST. 


THe Work oF ‘rHE LEAGUE DuRING THE WAR—REPORT OF 
THE AssEMBLY. By Sean Lester, Acting Secretary General. 
Geneva. Distributed by Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 167. Paper $.50. 

As the League of Nations, set up after the Ist World War, 
prepares to fold up its tent and leave the field to the United Na- 
tions Organization, it is not only appropriate but absolutely neces- 
sary that this general report be put on record. 

Like other League publications this is well edited and printed. 
‘The report covers the whole field of League activities since 1939. 
By meeting, in many instances, in other countries than Switzer- 
land committees on many subjects have been able to function. 
The lines of activities were: Economic, Financial and Transit 
Questions; Social and Humanitarian Questions; Mandates; In- 
tellectual Cooperation; Legal and Administrative Questions; and 
finally, a brief but interesting report on the Library in Geneva 
which was built and endowed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The United Nations—with this and other publications of the 
League—falls heir to what should be valuable guides to fruitful 
international activities. M. S. C. 


Mopern Man Is Opsocere. By Norman Cousins. New York, 

The Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 59. $1.00. 

Mr. Cousins.finds it ironic that man suddenly is asked to ad- 
just himself to an Atomic Age before he has caught up with the 
age ushered in by electricity and steam. Education has compart- 
mentalized, and, as Alexis Carel said in his “Man the Unknown” 
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some years ago, not enough research has gone into the study of 
man himself. 

Man suddenly sees that armament alone is not enough to assure 
safety. He must now find, and immediately, a way to build upon 
his early ideas of Sovereignty an over-all organization which will 
enable all nations to become partners in building controls. Power, 
he sees, must be subordinate to law;—-which means Government. 

The Charter of the United Nations, Mr. Cousins thinks, while 
a good beginning, is not now enough. It cannot arrest the trend 
toward Power Politics. Therefore he advocates an over-all World 
Government, now. Just how this can immediately be superim- 
posed upon the United Nations is not clear. 

Two papers by James Madison on the waiving of state sov- 
ereignty at the time the U. S. Constitution was under discussion 
are run in the appendix. 


M. S. C. 


THE NATIONALITIES OF EvROPE AND ‘THE GROWTH OF Na- 
TIONAL InEoLoGiEs. By H. Munro Chadwick. Cambridge, at 
the University Press; New York, he Macmillan Company, 
1945. Pp. VIII and 209, map, index. $4.00. 

This is an original book, not because it brings new material, but 
because it collects much scattered information and organizes it 
from an unusual point of view. It is nothing less than a brief his- 
tory of Europe in her cultural groupings. 

The author shows the present distribution of cultural groups, 
each rooted in a common language, and traces them back to their 
origin, exposing the counter-currents such as feudalism, and the 
course of royal inheritance which have delayed the forming of na- 
tional unions. His discussion of the genesis of a “Herrenvolk” 
transcends the European scene and can apply to other parts of the 
world as well. 

His chapter on Yesterday and Tomorrow contains a thoughtful 
plea for the restoration of the single German states in preference 
to a political union of all Germany. Being limited to Europe, it 
pays perhaps too little attention to what may turn out to lead to 
tomorrow’s aggressions. 

The book is addressed to the British reader, but it will be of even 
greater value to the American reader who is less prepared to grasp 
the implications of national diversity for world order, but who 


should not miss it. 
H. M. Spirzer. 














DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


I. BACKGROUNDS 


America. THE BackGRrounpD OF CoLuMBus. By Jennings C. 
Wise. (Charlottesville: Monticello Publishers. 1945. Pp. 341. 
Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

A pre-Columbian panorama of the Western Hemisphere peo- 
ples and their relations to the peoples of the earliest ages; with 
interesting illustrations and maps. 


II. NaTrionaL PERIopD 


THE CARIBBEAN. SEA OF THE NEw Wor tp. By German Ar- 
ciniegas.* Translated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. x, 464, xiv. Illus. 
Map. $3.75.) 

The four-hundred year story of historic adventures in the 
Caribbean and Gulf areas of middle. America; told interestingly, 
and admirably translated. 

Mission FOR SAMARITANS. A Survey of Achievements and Op- 
portunities in the Field of Catholic Medical Missions. By Anna 
Dengel. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1945. Pp. 
x, 126. Illus. $1.75.) 

An excellently illustrated account of medical missions and condi- 
tions among “pagan people” in Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America; with chapter VIIT dealing with Latin America. 
Mexican Gotp Trait. The Journey of a Forty-Niner. By 

George W. Evans. Edited by Glenn $. Dumke. With a Pref- 

ace by Robert Glass Cleland. (San Moreno: The Huntington 

Library. 1945. Pp. xx, 340. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

The daily journal of a trip across Mexico to California in search 
of gold, from February 1849 to November 1850; written simply 
and interestingly. 

Wuo’s WuHo In Latin America. Part I. Mexico. (Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press. 1946. Pp. xiv, 130. 
$2.50.) 

The second portion to be printed of the revised Who’s Who in 
Latin America under the general editorship of Ronald Hilton. 
INTELLECTUAL TRENDs IN Latin America. Latin American 

Studies, I. (Austin: The University of Texas Press. 1945. Pp. 

vi, 148.) 

A symposium of papers by twelve authorities read at a conference 

sponsored by the Institute of Latin American studies of the 


University, April 13 and 14, 1945. 
152 
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Larin AMERICAN PatrerRNn. By Reverend James A. Magner in 
collaboration with James T. Hurley and Louise F. Spaeth. 
(Cincinnati: Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 1945. Pp. vi, 
106. Illus. Maps. $1.60.) 

A second edition of a 1943 brief fourteen chapter textbook and 
guide to Latin American history and civilization for Catholic 
schools. 

HisroricAL EvoLtutrion oF Hispanic AMERICA. By J. Fred 
Rippy. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1945. Pp. 
xvii, 584. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

A revised edition of a college textbook first published in 1932. 
MoperRN Women Poets oF SPANIsH AMERICA. By Sidonia 

Carmen Rosenbaum. (New York: Hispanic Institute in the 

United States. 1945. Pp. 273. $4.00.) 

A careful study of the lives and poetry of Gabriela Mistral of 
Chile, Alfonsonia Storni of Argentina, Juana de Ibarbourou of 
Uruguay and Delmira Agustini of Uruguay with special emphasis 
on the latter; including discussions of other women poets of the 
early 20th Century. 

Brazi_: PEOPLE AND Instrrutions. By T. Lynn Smith. (Bat- 
on Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1946. Pp. xxiv, 
843. Illus. Maps. Tables. Charts. $6.50.) 

A careful, timely, and exhaustive treatise of contemporary Bra- 
zil, long needed by the scholar and the layman interested in that 
area; admirably illustrated and fully documented with a helpful 
glossary, a selected bibliography, and a detailed index. 


III. CuHI_pren’s Books 
CALIFORNIA PaGEant. The Story of Four Centuries. By Rodert 

Glass Cleland. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xii, 

257. Illus. Maps. $2.50.) 

An interesting account of the dramatic story of California told 
for older children; illustrated by Raymond Lufkin. 

Votcano. By Tom Galt. (New York: Charles Scribner and 

Sons. 1946. Pp. iv, 102. $2.00.) 

A tale for children about the birth, the growth, and the effects 
of the Mexican volcano Paracutin as seen through the eyes of a 
Mexican village boy; excellently illustrated by Ralph Ray. 
TALEs OF THE Gaucuos. Stories by W. H. Hudson. Compiled 

and Edited by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illustrated by Henry C. 

Pitz. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. x, 251. Illus. 

$3.00.) 


A carefully selected anthology of many of the writings of W. H. 
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Hudson edited for older children and beautifully illustrated in 

colors. 

DonaLp Duck Sees SourH America. By H. Marion Palmer. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1945. Illus. Maps. Pp. iv, 138. 
$.88.) 

A tour of South America with Donald Duck, incomparably il- 
lustrated by the Walt Disney Studio. 

IV. SPANISH AND PorruGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, Etc. 
Lau'raro, JovEN LiBERTADOR DE ARANCO. By Fernando Ale- 

gria. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1946. Pp. xxi, 

163. Illus. $1.60.) 

The well-told story in Spanish of the life of the great Indian 
hero of Chile who fought the Spaniards in the 16th Century; 
for use as a Spanish reader. 

Roman CALvo EL SHERLOCK Ho_MEs CHILENO. By “Miguel 
de Fuenzalida” (Alberto Edwards). (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1946. Pp. x, 154. Illus. Map. $1.40.) 
Three stories by a famous Chilean writer who was born in 1874 

and who died in 1932; for use as a Spanish reader. 

Rute E ALBERTO. By Cecilia Meireles. Edited by Virginia Join- 
er and Eunice Joiner Gates. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. x, 162. Illus. Maps. $1.40.) 

A Brazilian reader giving an appreciation of Rio de Janeiro; 
for use by second semester Portuguese students. 

Sonata 45 Esrio. By Ramon del Valle-Inclan. Edited by Mar- 
shall Nunn in collaboration with Betty Vann. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1945. Pp. xii, 135. $1.20.) 

A Spanish reader for second-year college students or third or 
fourth year high school students; with text by a noted Spanish 
writer born in 1869. . 

INTRODUCCION A LA CIvILIZACION HIsPANOAMERICANA. By 
Richard Pattee. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1945. 
Pp. x, 304. Illus. Maps. $1.80.) 

A Spanish reader for college classes in the form of a history of 
Latin American civilization; well-written and illustrated and con- 
taining a good bibliography. 

SPOKEN PortruGuEsE. By Margarida F. Reno and Vincenzo 
Gioffari. Transcription by Robert A. Hall, Jr. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1945. Pp. x, 512. $2.52.) 

A self-teaching basic course for persons who wish to make 
themselves quickly understand Portuguese. 
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SPANISH FOR ALL. Practical modern method for quick mastery. 
By Roberto B. Sanz. (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 
1945. Pp. xii, 267. Illus. $2.00.) 

A quick graphic method for learning to speak Spanish with the 
use of drawings and black and red type. 

SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR. By Robert J. Spaulding and Irving 
A. Leonard. (New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1945. Pp. 
xiv, 333, li. $1.75.) 

An excellent and comprehensive presentation of all principles 
of grammar necessary for a mastery of written and spoken Spanish 
in 24 chapters; for students with two years of high school Spanish 
or one year of college Spanish. 


SPOKEN SPANISH. By S. N. Trevijio. (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1945. Pp. xii, 647. $2.00.) 
A basic text for persons who wish to learn and to speak Spanish 
in a short time. 


La ALFomBRA Maaico. Edited by Samuel M. Waxman. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 1945. Pp. viii, 148. Illus. Map. 
$.92.) 

A Spanish conversation and composition text based on a novel- 
ette about Mexico by A. Hamilton Gibbs. 


TEACH YouRSELF SPANISH. By N. Scarlyn Wilson. (Philadel- 
phia: David McKay Company. 1946. Pp. 242. $1.00.) 
A method of learning Spanish in the form of a grammar and 
without the use of a teacher; issued as a volume in the “Teach 
Yourself” Series. 





Notes 











New Wor.tp Court WELCOMED 

On April 18 the new International Court of Justice began its 
career at the Hague. During the ceremonies the League of 
Nations sent a message of congratulations, even as it dissolved 
the old World Court. José Gustavo Guerrero, of El Salvador, 
President of the old Court as well as of the new one, voiced the 
intention of maintaining the same spirit as that which underlay the 


first World Court. 
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INTERNATIONAL BaR AssOCIATION PROPOSED 

The American Bar Association, following up a_ resolution 
passed last December, has prepared a draft of an International 
Bar Association. It is hoped thus to establish friendly relations 
among lawyers of all nations, to aid in solving legal problems of 
the United Nations, and to assist lawyers who may conduct cases 
before the World Court. 


UNRRA 
As of 31 December, 1945, a total of $3,611,942,710 has been 
paid or pledged to UNRRA by its 47 member nations, of which 
$1,722,669,369 represented funds from second contributions. 
UNRRA announced in March that more than 1,000 doctors 
and other health technicians were working in Europe alone. It 
has sent overseas over 1,000 complete hospitals. 


Worvp Trave Poticies 

The Officé of International Trade is charged with formulating 
postwar policies and programs for the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Specialists make up staffs for five regions—the American 
Republics, the British Empire, the Far East, Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETs 

Delegates of sixteen countries attended an Interparliamentary 
Conference in Copenhagen in April, with Count H. V. Carton 
de Wiart of Belgium presiding. Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union were represented. 
For Our Murua BEenerir 

War-time equipment installed by the United States in Canada 
is now to be sold to Canada. A good deal of this property is lo- 
cated along the Alaskan Highway, including weather stations, 
also air and naval equipment. Both countries look upon this ar- 
rangement as. another example of the trust and good-will between 
the two countries. 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Tables compiled by the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students show that of 1,505 American colleges reporting, 
738 had, up to January 30, 1946, 10,341 foreign students regis- 
tered. 
CoLLecEs ‘tro BE CrowpEp 


Colleges already crowded with veterans face new peaks in 
High School graduate applications. A poll taken by Scholastic 
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Magazine shows that 62 per cent of American youth want train- 
ing beyond High School, either in college or technical schools. By 
1959 it is estimated college enrollments will near the 2 million 
mark. 


AVIATION FOR PEACE 

The World Congress on Air-Age Education will be held Au- 
gust 21-28 at International House, in New York City, for the 
purpose of considering how aviation may contribute to a peaceful 
and united world. 


ARE JAPANESE REALLY LrreRateE! 

The United States Education mission to Japan reports that 
the elementary school graduate in Japan can recognize only 600- 
800 characters of his alphabet, while the daily papers use about 
2,400 characters. The Secretary of the mission advocates the 
adoption in Japan of some form of alphabet based on Roman let- 
ters, so the people can read reports of what is going on in the 
world, and be better able to form opinions. 


ExposiTIONn IN PvERTO Rico . 

Puerto Rico is making preparations for a colorful exposition of 
native industries and handiwork to be held in San Juan from June 
23 to July 1. Cooperating in preparations are government officials, 
educators, businessmen, industrialists and agriculturists. The ex- 
position will coincide with picturesque religious festivals. 


Director Honorep 

The Ecuadorean Embassy awarded the insignia of the Order 
of Merit in March to Dr. Joseph Francis Thorning (a Director 
of the American Peace Society) for promoting cultural relations 
between the United States and Ecuador and for assistance to Ecua- 
dorean students attending American colleges. Dr. Thorning is 
also special lecturer in the Catholic University of Chile. 


REPATRIATES CENTERS IN POLAND 

The Poles, with the aid of UNRRA, have set up 45 centers 
in Poland for the hundreds of thousands of repatriates who need 
immediate care and shelter. 


Foop PLANNING FoR GREECE 

At the request of the Greek Government the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations has sent a group of 
experts to Greece to study food problems and form a long-term 
plan. This is the first such request from a member nation. 
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New Sovier PREsIDENT 

Nikolai Mikhailovich Shvernik, 58, has become chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, a post generally referred to 
as President of the Soviet Union. He succeeds Kalinin who re- 
signed because of failing eyesight, and who had held the office for 
27 years. Kalinin has since died. 


NATIONAL THEATRE Proyecr RESUMED 

The American National Theatre and Academy, which received 
a charter from Congress in 1935 and had been virtually dormant 
since the war, took steps lately to coordinate plans for early opera- 
tion. 


“FAMILY OR CLUB” 

The British Commonwealth conference which was held in 
London in April went on record as favoring continuing its loose 
and informal organization. Field Marshal Smuts of South Africa 
calls it a “family or club that does not need much machinery to 
hold together.” 


Teer OFFIciALs In Pairs 

A curious system in Tibet mans many posts doubly by a monk 
official and a lay official. Thus there is a lay Commander-in-Chief 
and a clerical one. In the foreign Bureau at Lhasa there are two 
foreign secretaries. 


SERVANT PROBLEM SOLVED 

New Zealand’s National Service Department, which controlled 
man-power during the war, is organizing a home aides’ service to 
provide domestic help to persons who need it. They will be 
trained in household science and will perform domestic duties be- 
tween 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., never more than 8 hours in any one 
day nor more than 40 hours a week. They will be divided into 
four classes, Juniors, Trainees, Certificate holders and Diploma 
holders, with wages adjusted to experience and training. 





The Sum of the Matter 

After the heart is cultivated then the body will become 

regulated; after the body becomes regulated there will be 

order in the family; after the family becomes orderly the 

country will become governed; after the country becomes 
governed there will be peace under the heavens. 

—From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 22, 1946 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society at 
its one hundred and eighteenth annual meeting held in Washing- 
ton on May 22, 1946, elected Amos J. Peaslee of Clarksboro, 
New Jersey, as its President. The other officers were re-elected 
with a revision placing Philip Marshall Brown as Vice President. 

The Treasurer of the Society, Mr. F. E. Hildebrand, reported 
a balance on hand, as of May 22, of $3,681.51. 

The Board authorized the President to secure the services of a 
full-time, paid Secretary on terms within the financial resources 
of the Society. 

The Society is greatly to be congratulated in the choice of Mr. 
Peaslee as its new President. An international lawyer of high 
standing, he won special fame by proving the direct responsibility 
of Germany in the Black Tom Explosion Case in the first World 
War. In 1919 he was attached to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace in Paris. In 1933-34 he was Chairman of the 
Industrial Appeals Board of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. He rendered patriotic service with the rank of Naval Com- 
mander in the late World War. 

He is a member of many law organizations, including the 
American Bar Association, American Society of International Law, 
and was President in 1928-29 of the American Branch of the 
International Law Association. 

He has written many articles on International Law, the World 
Court and other related subjects. 

As a Quaker, Mr. Peaslee brings back to this Society the his- 
toric connection of the Quakers with the peace movement of this 
country. 


Officers elected at the meeting, May 22, 1946, are listed on 
the following page. 
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